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SOLAR ECLIPSE, 
1869. 


Tora. eclipses of the 
sun are veryrare. HatL- 
LEY computed in 1715 
that up to that date not 
one had occurred in Lon- 
don for a period of 575 
years. And since that 
date London has not 
been favored with this 
singular phenomenon. 
In this country since 
1834 no total eclipse of 
the sun, until the recent 
one, has occurred, and 
there will not be another 
during this century. 

The total eclipse of 
this year was visible 
along a track about 140 
miles wide, and more 
than 6600 miles -long. 
When this track is laid 
down on a map, through- 
out its whole extent, it 
looks like a narrow rib- 
bon, stretching across 
North America and a 
portion of Asia. It be- 
gins in Siberia, where it 
takes a northeasterly 
course, till it crosses a 
little south of Bering 
Straits, after which it 
turns its course south- 
easterly, traversing por- 
tions of the Territory , 
of Alaska, thence into 
British America, and 
through Montana, Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and North Carolina. 
It ends in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of 
the last mentioned State. On the central line 
of this track the total obscuration of the sun last- 
ed for a period of from two and one-half to near- 
ly four minutes. 

To various points along the line of total 
eclipse scientific parties went to make observa- 
tions—some sent by the Government, and some 
by private enterprises. But the principal pgint 
to which the attention of these parties was di- 
rected was the corona, observed in previous 
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SOLAR ECLIPSE, AUGUST 7, 1869—PHASES 
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(PHOTOGRAPHED BY J. A. WHIPPLE. ] 


_ eclipses, and about which there is much .curi- 


Osity among astronomers. We now know that 


the sun is surrounded by an atmosphere of | 


j= 


aming gas, which is the principal source of the 
light he sends us. ‘This incandescent atmos- 
phere is called by astronomers the sun's photo- 
sphere. During a total eclipse. of the sun, his 
whole sphere, including the photosphere, is cov- 
ered and hid from view by the interposed body 
of the moon. Nevertheless, at the very crisis of 
the central eclipse, there is seen a brilliant white 


i 


6. 
THE ECLIPSE, AS SEEN AT SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY, \FRO 
[PHOTOGRAPHED BY J. A. WHIPPLE. ] 


OF 


‘corona or halo around the moon’s dark body, 


like that which painters place around the heads 
of saints. In this corona, moreover, are fre- 
quently seen red or rose-colored projections, of 


_irregular form and position, around the disk. 
~ The explanation usually given of the white co- 
-rona is, that it betokens a transparent, non- 


luminous‘at mosphere, extending bevond the pho- 
tosphere or luminous atmosphere, analogous to 
our own atmosphere... The white light of the 


corona is accounted for by the reflection of that 
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of the photosphere, very 
much as our own even- 
ing and morning twilight 
is produ@ed. by the re- 
flection of the solar rays 
inouratmosphere. ‘The 
irregular red masses seen 
projected into the white 
corona may prove to. be 
immense volumes of thin 
cloudy . smoke, or sol- 
id yaporous particles 
precipitated from ‘the 
hot gaseous atmosphere 
which forms the corona. 

Another question to 
be settled, if possible, 
was whether there is a 
planet between Mercury 
and the sun, as LE VER- 
RIER supposed there was, 
on account of extraor- 
dinary perturbations of 
Mercury not otherwise 
explained. 

The corona, or lumin- 
ous ring around the moon 
in a total eclipse, was ob- 
served at Montpellier, in 
France, 1706, and at 
London, by in 
1715. Te the latter case 
the red protuberances 
were also observed. In 
1724, MAaRALpr ob- 


that the luminouscorona 
was not concentric with 
the moon. At the be- 
ginning of the eclipse it 
appeared larger.on the 


— eastern than on the west- 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE, AUGUST 7, 1869—HARVARD ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION MAKING QBSERVATIONS AT SHELBYVI , KENTUCKY. 


M THE BEGINNING TO THE POINT OF TOTALITY: 


ern side; at the end, on 


ger on the west than on 

the east. ‘lhe northern 
border was also somewhat larger than the opposite. 
The importance of these observations was that they 
proved the corona to be concentric with the sun 
instead of with the moon; that it is a phenom. 
enon closely connected with the sun’s physical 
constitution. Important additions were made 
to these observations ‘during the total eclipses of 
1778, 1806, and particularly in 1842. On the 
8th of July in the latter year, ARaco and other 
astronomers observed the luminous corona in all 
its splendor. ‘The distinguished French astrono- 
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served, for the first time, . 
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mer describes it as composed first of a circular 
zone contiguous to the dark borderof the moon, 
and of a second fainter zone contiguous to the 
first. ‘The light of the second zone continually 
diminished from its interior to its exterior limit. 
That of the first was nearly uniform throughout. 
In the direction’ of the,Jine which joined the 
points of the solar disk here the eclipse would 
begin and end, there were two large wings, 
which might be considered as expansions of the 
second luminous corona. The sides of these 
wings were terminated by curves that were con- 


whose. vertices would be tangént to the moon’s 
disk. . Araco saw this corona both with his 
telescope and with his naked eye. 

Next to the corona, the phenomena,demanding 
particular attention are the prominences, protu- 
berances, flames, or red projections, which are 
usually seen in the lower portion of the white 
rig, near the edge of the moon. These curious 
appearances were particularly studied by the En- 
glish and other astronomers who went to the 
coasts of Sweden and Norway to observe them 
in 1851. Mr. Arry, the Astronomer Royal of 
England, observed the protuberances on the 
western side of the sun to increase, while those 
on the eastern side diminished in extent and dis- 
appeared before the end of the total phase. Just 
before the western limb of the sun reappeared he 
saw a long series of small protuberances of a very 
red color, touching the edge of the moon, and. 
embracing an arc of its circumference thirty de- 
grees in extent. ‘They are generally of a red or 
rose tint, and are sometimes large enough to be 
visible by the naked eye. 

The eminent English astronomers who so care- 
fully observed in Sweden the great eclipse of July 
28, 1851, and Professor Bonn, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, saw the wonderful corona, and also the 
red prominences or flames upon different points 
of the moon’s disk. During the memorable 
eclipse in India last August, which was total for 
nearly seven minutes, the numerous French, Ger- 
man, and English astronomical.observers attract- 
ed thither observed these prominences with great 
care, by the aid of the spectroscope, and came to 
the conclusion that these phenomena were due 
to the presence of an incandescent or highly heat- 
ed hydrogen gas surrounding the sun’s disk, and 
extending outward apparently a distance of 
50,000 or 60,000 miles. 

An article in the August Number of Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, written by J. Norman LOCKYER, 
F.R.S., contains. some important resulgs hither- 
to reached as regards the physical constitution 
of the sun. ‘The spectroscope has thrown light 
upon the spots of thé sun. This is an instrument 
whose special function it is to deal with radiation 
and absorption. It tells us that the light radia- 
ted from different bodies gives us spectra of dif- 
ferent kinds, according to the nature of the radi- 
ating body—continuous spectra, such as we see 
in a rainbow, without bright lines, in the case 
of solids and liquids ;. and bright lines with or 
without continuous spectra in the case of gases 
and vapors. It tells us also that absorption dims 
the spectrum throughout its length when the ab- 

, Sorption is genera/, and dims it here and there 


Fraunhofer lines in the sun’s spectrum furnish 
an instance of the latter kind. So that we 
have general and selective radiation, and gen- 
eral and selective absorption. 

The observations made in 1866 showed that» 
there was abundant evidence of absorption in 
the sun’s spots, and no indication of gaseous 
radiation. ‘Ihe light which came from the spots 
was like all the rest, but it was dimmed, as the 
sun’s light is dimmed in a fog. ‘This seems to 
prove that the solar spots are dark because the 
solar light is absorbed—stopped—by a cool, non- 
luminous, absorbing atmosphere pouring down 

_ on the sun’s photosphere. ‘ 
spectroscope has also in. some measure 
determined the nature of the rose-colored pro- 
tuberances. ‘These are not observed every day 
by means of the telescope, because they are put 
out by the tremendous brightness of our atmos- 
phere near the sun. There is, as it were, a bat- 
tle between the light proceeding from the promi- 
nences and the light reflected by this atmosphere, 
and, except in eclipses, the victory always re- 
mains with the atmosphere. 

The lines as seen in the spectroscope vary in 
height but never disappear, showing that for 
some 5000 miles in height all round the sun there 
is an enyelope of which the prominences are but 
the waves. ‘This envelope Mr. LockYeEr calls 
the ** chromosphere,” because.it is the region in 
which all the variously-colored effects are seen in 
total eclipses. The decision from the spectro- 
scope in regard to the protuberances seems to be 
that they are due to hydrogen. 

It is hoped, and not without reason, that the 
observations made by our most prominent scien- 
tific men during the late eclipse will prove of 
great value in perfecting the knowledge already 
gained ‘concerning the physical constitution of 
the sun. 3 

Our illustrations are from observations made 
at Shelbyville, Kentucky. The photographs 
were taken by J. A. WHIPPLE, of Boston. 

The Courier Journal of Louisville contains the 
following account of the observations at Shelby-. 
ville: 

The observations here to-day were very satisfactory, 
and in many respects gratifying. The following per- 
sons comprised the Joint Board of Observation for 
Shelbyville: Professor Joseru Win ook, of Harvard 
University, in charge of observations of phenomena, 
assisted by Avan G. CLark, Professor of Cambridge ; 
Assistant Grorcze W. Dzan, of the Coast Survey, in 
charge of observations of precision, isted by T. 
Brake, Jun., of the Coast Survey; J. A. of . 
Boston, assisted by Grorcr CiLark and J. PENDER- 
Gast, had charge of the photographs; Professor G. 
M. Searuz, of New York, devoted himself to observa- 
tions of general phenomena, and during the total phase 


was to search for inter-mercurial pianets. Sub-As- 
sistant T. H. Aenew also devoted himself to observa- 


Observatory arrangements, being assisted by R. E. 
Suazzop, of Louisville. The meteorological observa- 
tions were made by Professor Szrmovr, of Louisville, 
and Rosgert Lewis, of Shelbyville. Among the ama- 
teurs present was Mr. Bowprros, of Boston, son of 
the celebrated astronomer. 4 

One of the most important discoveries made by Pro- 
fessor W1nLoockK, at the spectroscope, was eleven bright 
lines in the spectrum of the protuberances of the sun, 
only five having heretofore been determined. The 
Professor also observed a shower of meteors between 
the earth and moon. The pty are jubilant over 
the success. Photographs of the sun were taken at 
different times during the partial obscuration. The 
beautiful red flames, or solar protuberances, were vis- 
ible to the naked eye. ‘ Baily’s Beads," as well as 
the dark and dismal shadows of the moon, sailing 
away through the air, were noted bya party of ama- 
teurs stationed vn the top of Shel M ollege. The 
sky was perfectly clear, and every thing seemed to 
propitiate the success of the observations. There 
were ten or twelve mounted instruments in use on the 
occasion, the principal one of which was the Shelby- 
ville College telescope, which was handled by Profess- 
or Wry tock, assisted by Atvan G. Cuerx, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. This is a fine instrumen 
costing $4000. It once ranked third in the Unit 
States. Arcturus, Vega, Venus, and Mercury were vis- 
ible to the naked eye during the total phase. Mr. 
Szag_e, whose duty it was to search for inter-mercu- 
rial planets, did not succeed in finding any, reporting 
nothing fainter than Regulus near the sun. When 
the sun ight commenced to become dim a large num- 
ber of citizens rushed to the College unds, the 
head-quarters of the observers. Some utes before 
the total phase the usual phenomena of distraction 
among birds of the air and cattle occurred. Six min- 
utes before totality a deathly. ashen hue overspread 
the eountenances of all present, and for a while the 
faint-hearted were terrified. The scene during the 
totality was an awful one, and when the sunlight ap- 
peared. again a shout of exultation went up from the 
great crowd in the College grounds. 


The telescope used for photographing was 
one from Cambridge. ‘The glass was 6 inches 
diameter with 7} feet focal length. It was ar- 
ranged for photography, giving an image of the 
sun about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
The exposure during totality was for 40 seconds. 
Professor W1NLocK devised a plan by which the 
same motion that exposed the plate to the sun’s 
rays made an electrical connection with a chrono- 
graph; and thus the exact instant was recorded. 
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THE SOUTHERN POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 


T is very important to estimate correctly the 
political condition of the Southern States ; 
and the late elections in Virginia and Tennes- 
see show at least one fact upon which all will 
agree. It is that those who are not Republic- 
ans control the balance of power. Upon all 
other points there is no agreement of opinion 
whatever. The New York Tribune says that | 
the lesson in Tennessee is that universal am- 
nesty must be conceded. But it does not deny 
at the election was carried in that State by 
those who have been always hostile to the Re- 
publican party, and who are not friendly to the 
Administration. An election which apparent- 
ly returns ANDREW JOHNSON to the Senate, 
whether it secure amnesty or not, is as decisive 
a defeat of Republicanism as the election of Mr. 


about *‘old Whigs” is meaningless. The most 
hopeless ** hunkers” are old Whigs. Meanwhile 
the World says that, although WaLKeR and 
SENTER were elected as ‘* Conservative Repub- 
licans,” yet that ‘* Democrats supported, elect- 
ed, and will advise them;” and, in fact, the 
World hails the result as an old-fashioned Dem- 
ocratic victory, such as the election of VaALLAN- 
picgHaM as Governor of Ohio would be, or of 
Wave Hampton or James M. Mason or JEF- 
FERSON Davis as United States Senators. 

~ But the Richmond Whig retorts that ‘‘it is 
nonsense to suppose that the election in Tennes- 
see was a Democratic victory. The ticket was 
not Democratic, and the policy which it repre- 
sented was liberal Republicanism.” This as- 
sertion is certainly favored by the address of 
Mr. SENTER, issued just before the election, in 
which he said that he wished to see the polit- 
ical equality and rights of the colored popula- 
tion as American citizens recognized by the 
organic law of the land, and that he stood 
“fully and frankly” upon the Chicago Repub- 
lican platform of May, 1868: But that his 
election can not be regarded as an adoption 
and approval of these opinions is evident from 
the fact that he was warmly supported by An- 
DREW JOHNSON, and by every enemy of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment and of the Republican plat- 
form. As in Virginia, where those who despise 


favors their political equality, so in Wennessee 
they voted for Mr. SENTER, wh@Ndg 
self their friend. In the genéral uncertainty 
the Savannah Republican advises the Southern 
States to avoid the Bourbon stupidity of the 
Northern Democrats, while a Virginia Repub- 
lican writes to the Tribune that the result of the 
election foreshows the extinction of Republic- 
anism in that State. : 

It is plain, therefore, that the situation is 
complicated. . Republican Governors have been 
elected, and Republican principles have been 
apparently sustained by the bitter opponents 
of the Republican party, allied with some un- 
doubted Republicans. The explanation offered 
by the New York Times is, that the majority of 
the Democratic voters in the Southern States 
have renounced the old Democratic party with- 
out entering the Republican lines, and are seek- 


tions of general phenomena, and had charge of the 


ing ‘*new non-partisan” alliances in the- hope 


PacKER would be in Pennsylvania. The talk . 


of forming a new political organization. It is 
a combination, the Zimes thinks, which ‘‘ stands 
squarely upon a Republican foundation,” and 
which should be kindly regarded by Northern 
Republicans. But however desirable and prom- 
ising such a situation might be, the Times fails 
to produce the least proof of its existence. 
Democrats did undoubtedly vote for Mr. WaLK- 
ER and Mr. SENTER; but in so doing they voted 
for their own enfranchisement, with a tolerable 
certainty of obtaining at the same time the po- 
litical control of their States. Such a vote was 
merely the bluntest horn of the dilemma. A 
majority of such Democrats, neither in Virginia 
nor in Tennessée, advocated the Republican 
doctrines of the candidates whom they 
voted. They merely denounced tyranny and 
demanded enfranchisement. As Q@ne of them 
wrote to the World, they were cna ‘*to 
swallow the black dose of negro suffrage” as the 
condition of obtaining their own. When the 
Times asserts that ‘‘in respect of principle this 
new born alliance is identical with the out and 
out Republican party,” it is certainly looking at 
events through its rosy hopes. If what it says 
be true, the new Virginia and Tennessee Legis- 
latures will send out and out Republican Sena- 
tors to Congress. 

The more probable explanation of the South- 
ern elections is, that the late rebels and Demo- 
crats, persuaded that they could do nothing 
whatever until they were restored to political 
rights, decided to accept the situation so far as 
to do what was necessary to obtain that resto- 
ration. But that the majority of them, or any 
very large number, have relinquished their old 
convictions and animosities, or would refuse to 
combine again with their old allies in the 
Northern States, upon a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, we do not believe. As we remarked two 
or three weeks since, the great Democratic 
dogma of a white man’s government can in- 
deed no longer be maintained; forthe condi- 
tion of the vote of the restored States is a re-, 
nunciation of that folly. In this respect the 
Democratic party has been necessarily demor- 
alized by the success of reconstruction. But 
that the equal rights of the citizens of Virginia 
or of Tennessee wil] be practically respected, 
or the administration cordially sustained, by 
such an alliance as that which has succeeded in 
the Southern States, is painfully problematical. 
We should be very sorry if all the friends of 


Repyplican principles and of General Grant's 


administration were of the same kind. 

We have no wish, however, to repel truly 
friendly advances; and we are very far from 
undervaluing what has been gained. The suf- 
frage is legally equalized; colored citizens are 
declared eligible to office; and colored children 
are entitled to education, ‘These concessions 
are great; but they have been wrung from those 
chiefly who are sullenly opposed tothem. This 
could not be truly said if the new alliance were 
so wholly Republican as the Zimes believes. 
If its assumption were correct, this equality 
would be as sure in Tennessee as it is in Massa- 
chusetts. But political and humane regenera- 
tion is notsorapid. ‘The gains are indeed nom- 
inally great, but their reality depends upon a 
change in sentiment which must be very slow. 
If the alliance be really as the Times supposes, 
‘on a Republican platform,” we shall rejoice. 
But this is altogether too much to assume, and 
can be proved only by developments which it is 
certainly the duty of Republicans to await in no 
hostile, if also in no sanguine, spirit. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Ir the most forcible objection that could be 
made to the administration of Governor Horr- 


MAN were, that he goes to Saratoga and dances . 


quadrilles, and if this appalling fact were re- 
peated day after day in every form, it would 
be tolerably clear that nothing serious could be 
urged against his conduct of affairs. ~The in- 
cessant twaddle in the Democratic journals 
about the President’s summer excursions shows 
in the same way the absence of any serious 
complaint. If one such significant and fatal 
act could be truly alleged of the President as 
the signing of the Erie bill by Governor Horr- 
MAN, he would be allowed, as the Governor is, 
to dance, if he were so inclined, in peace. By 
the veto power, says Mr. C. F. Apams, Jun., in 
the last North American Review, Governor HoFF- 
MAN won and lost his reputation. It is well 
said, and the fact will not be forgotten. He 
used it to stop a drop, and he refused to use it 
against a torrent. But of the administration 
of General GRANT no grave accusation has yet 
been made by the Opposition. The key-hole 
gossip of the papers that record the hour when 
the President rises and the number of cigars 
he smokes, is the characteristic effort of Jenkins 
in politics. He should confine himself to de- 
scribing Miss A’s ribbons and Mrs. B’s slip- 
pers. 

Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS, indeed, hdlds the 
President responsible for the result of the 
Southern elections, and for the injustice which 
is still shown to the colored population; and 
Mr. PHILLIPS so early and so clearly foresaw 
the dereliction of ANDREW JOHNSON that he 
has earned a peculiar right of speaking upon 
tlre subject. The men whose example he 


quotes would unquestionably have cafried the 
elections; but they would have carried them 
by the sword—and Grant is a’constitutional 
President. If he had given every office in 
those States, as Mr. Puriiies had advised, if 
he had written the strongest letters, could he 
have cajoled the votes of those who hate the 
negro? Could he give or withhold the suf-- 
frage? If Mr. Bourwett had been President 


Mr. Puiturrs think that Mr. Sroxes 


would have been elected in Tennessee? The 
system of government upon which Mr. Puit- 
Lips ldtterly insists is the sheerest Casarism. 
He is impatient of the necessary frictions and 
delays of a free, popular government. He 
names RICHELIEU, BONAPARTE, WALPOLE. 
He might as wisely name GHENGIS KHAN 
and TIMOUR THE TaRTAR. If, as Mr. 
says, Northern property is nowhere safe at the 
South, if Texas reeks with outrages, if South- 
ern loyalists declare that there must be a 


change at Washington or they must fly, is it 


his duty to tell us what R1IcHELIEU would have 
done or what President Grant can do? Mr. 
PHILLIPS seems to us to overestimate the Ex- 
ecutive power in this country, and to underes- — 
timate the element of time in producing changes 
of public opinion. 
Those who supposed, as certainly Mr. Pxt11- 
Lips took care to tell us in advance that he did 
not suppose, that fraternity and good-will were 
instantly to prevail in the South, the public debt 
to be paid, the West Indies to be annexed, and 
taxation to be abolished by General Grant's 
election, have been naturally disappointed. He 


became President when there was a deplorable 


social condition in the Southern States, a heavy 
debt and taxation, and perplexing foreign ques- 
tions, ‘Toward the end of the first half year of 
his administration the debt is materially re- 
duced, and the national credit improved; the 
principles of radical Republican Reconstruction 
and the Fifteenth Amendment have been formal- 
ly, if not from conviction, approved in the South- 
ern States that have voted; the English ques- 
tion, if not settled, is not embittered ; the neu- 
trality laws of the United States have been most 
firmly and successfully enforced; and the ef- 
ficiency and honesty of the public service have 
been promoted. On the other hand, there are 
some mistakes to record. General SICKLES 
should not have been appointed Minister to 
Spain, and a proclamation reminding the coun- 
try of its neutrality in the Cuban revolution 
should have been issued. As we write, nothing 
is certainly known of any negotiation with Spain 
in regard to Cuba. If the Administration has 
made an offer with a menace, it has done what. 
the character of the President and of the Sec- 
retary of State forbid us to believe to be pos- 
sible. 

Lhe American people see in the conduct of 
the Administration thus far a steady regard to 
honesty and economy, a firm maintenance of 
the honor and best traditions of the country in 
its foreign relations, and strict fidelity to the 
principles which elected the President. Con- 
trasted with all the later Democratic adminis- 
trations, it is free both from crime and from 
‘¢ Buncombe ;” while in what condition at home 
and abroad the country would now have been 
if Horatio SEymMour and Francis P. 
had been elected, with WapE Hampton and his 
allies controlling affairs in the Southern States, 
is plain enough to every thinking man. The 
foolish abuse of the President by those who 
could not find words contemptuous enough for- 
him when he was a candidate, is appropriately .. 
expressed by the pen of JENKINs and the tongu 
of Mr. A. OaKEY But when Mr. 
Lips accuses the Administration of ‘‘ disloyal 
apathy or honest incapacity” he ought certainly 
to give some proof of his charges. | 


& 


EUROPE IN AMERICA. 


THE Spanish Cortes will reassemble in Octo- 
ber and elect a king. Meanwhile the Carlist . 
demonstrations continue, and the Government 
has summoned the priests to explain their con- 
nection with the disorders. The situation of 
the country naturally excites great attention in 
Europe, and it is undoubtedly felt that the Span- 
ish hold upon her American colonies must soon 
be relaxed. Indeed, after a contest like that 
in Cuba, the most sagacious Spaniards must 
anticipate no other result. If Great Britain 
had repressed the revolution in this country in 
1776 the independence of the colonies would 
have been only delayed; and if Spain should 
resume an apparent ascendency in Cuba it 
could only be for a brief time, and the next 
movement upon the island would angrily shake 
off her hand. England is evidently learning 
the lesson which the wisest of Englishmen have 
been long urging. In his introductory lecture 
upon History at Oxford a dozen.years ago, 
Professor GOLDWIN SMITH most truly said 
that nothing could ever atone to England for 
having lost the opportunity of parting friends 
with her American colonies. The late speech 
of Sir Jonn Youne in Canada shows that the 
mother country does not intend to alienate an- 
other colony by struggling to retain it against its 
will. 

It is harder for Spain to learn the lesson; 
harder both because of her political backward- 
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ness and because of the greater profit of her col- 
onies. Indeed, it seems almost hopeless to ex- 
pect in the policy of the most advanced nations 
the simple good sense that marks private af- 
fairs; and, since it is hardly to be expected that 
England and the United States will treat the 
Alabama question as such a difference would be 
treated by two honorable men, it is useless to 
wish that Spain might have submitted the ques- 
tion of separation to the Cubans when the rev- 
If it be impossible for a Eu- 
ropean state to hold its American possessions 
forever, it might certainly provide for the part- 
ing without such anarchy as now prevails in 
Cuba. Points of pride and supposed honor are 
always in the way. Lovuts Napo.eoy, for in- 
stance, finds an insurrection in the streets. He 
declares that he will not treat with insurgents 
in arms. 
justice, but foolish if their claims are fair. “He 
suppresses the insurrection, restores what he 
calls his authority, and then yields what was 
demanded. Does he suppose that it has not 
been gained by the baffled insurrection, and 
that every insurgent does not know it? Spain 
is traditionally haughty, and will of course not 
treat with rebels. But is there no Spanish 
statesman shrewd enough to see that Spain 
must soon yield what her rebels demand ? 
Undoubtedly some kind of proposition has 
been made to the Spanish Government by the 
United States, and made unsuccessfully. That 
it was a wholly honorable proposition there can 
be no doubt. If, as is reported, the proposition 
has failed, the United States reserve every right, 
and it will be for them to decide when circum- 
stances and the general welfare require positive 
action. Spain will not doubt, as she certainly 
has had no reason to question, that whatever 
may be done will be done in no spirit of hostil- 
ity to a country which is bravely attempting to 
pass peacefully from the most degraded mo- 
narchical system to the most enlightened and 
liberal popular government. 


THE PRESIDENT AND MISSISSIPPI. 


Tue President has declared hinfself very em- 
phatically in favor of the Republican party in 
Mississippi. This, we hope, will satisfy those 
who have imagined that he was‘neutral, or who 
suppose that in a system like ours the President 
will cease to sympathize with his party until, 
like Tyrer and Jounson, he has decided to 
woo the Opposition. But as we have never 
suspected any such intention upon the part of 
General Grant, we did not expect nor desire 
that he should expressly declare himself. Will 
our friends insist, also, that it is necessary for 
him to proclaim his sentiments in regard to 
the election of Mr. Packer in Pennsylvania, 
and of Mr. PENDLETON in Ohio? May it not 
be presumed that he sympathizes with the 
principles that brought him into his present 
position? But there is no more doubt: who 
represents those principles in Mississippi than 
there is in Ohio. The term ‘‘ Conservative 
Republican” is merely a new Southern phrase 
for Democrat, as we have elsewhere suggested. 
If there is a new party proposed, what are its 
principles ? | 

In his interview with Mr. TARBELL, the Re- 
publican representatiye from Mississippi, the 
President very. roped said that he preférred 
his administration should speak by acts rather 
than by words. But it was perhaps natural 

~that, under all the circumstances, he should 
be willing, in this instance, to state verbally 
what no Mississippi Republican ought ever to 
have doubted. General Grant, indeed, has 
not been the kind of partisan that General 
JACKSON was, who would certainly never have 
been asked to declare in what direction his sym- 
pathies in any election lay. But he has never 
swerved from his fidelity to the principles and 
policy of the party that gladly and proudly 
elected him, and the immnféasurable abuse of 
the Opposition should alone be sufficient to 
show how faithful to those principles he ap- 
pears. If his political foes had suspected him 
of party infidelity their tone would have modu- 
lated as it has with ANDREW, JOHNSON. Five 
years ago that gentleman was, in the opinion 
of the World, for instance, more bestial than 
the Roman Consul’s horse. He was then a 
Republican by profession. From that time, 
in the degree that his real political sympathies 
reappeared, the tone of that discriminating and 
independent journal softened, until, having be- 
trayed the party that elected him and justly be- 
come upon the whole the least respectable of 
American politicians, the same anthority de- 
clares him to be ‘‘a true man.” 

Our friends in the Southern States onght to 
see that if there is any doubt whatever of the 


President’s position and sympathies there is. 


every doubt. If it is really necessary that-he 
should state his preference for the success Of 
his friends, the statement would be suspicious. 


~ But no man believes now, more than a year ago, 


that General GRant could possibly imitate AN- 
DREW JOHNSON. He is necessarily tore a 
Republican to-day than ever; and it is as su- 
perfluous to ask him to say so. as to ask Mr. 
CoLFax to say it. With all other Republicans 
in the qountry he understands that the ‘‘ Con- 
servative” party in the South is the party which 


? 


The reply is right if they demand in- 


. murder. 


hopes to hear. that Mr. PENDLETON and Mr. 
Packer are elected, and whose success at 
home will be heartily hailed by Mr. VaLian- 
pDIGHAM and by Tammany Hall. To satisfy 
overanxious friends the President has con- 
sented to speak. But we protest against an 
importunity which necessarily throws a doubt 
upon his position. 


\ 


REMEDIES FOR DISABLED HONOR. 


A FEw weeks ago in Paris a gentlemen, con- 
ceiving himself insulted by another, challenged 
him to a duel, and one of them was wounded, 
but will recgver. 
Boston, a gentleman under a similar impres- 


has appealed. Now if there were really an 
obviously unfair, and therefore dishonorable. 
It is very true that there is a class of serious 
offenses—those that are described as mortal 
insults—for which the law furnishes no re- 
dress. When Dr. Jounson told the Billings- 
gate dame that she was an interjection and a 
vulgar fraction, her sense of outrage might 


Neve been a thousandfold’ more intolerable 
t 


an if he had stolen a sole from before her, 

but no action for libel or slander was possible. 

She had but two practicable remedies: one was 
to strike him; the other to ‘‘sarce” back; un- 
less indeed she were of the true Christian tem- 
per, and could offer the other cheek. 

It is for ghe satisfaction of these suits which 
no court will entertain that the duello has been 
maintained. But its extreme absurdity is grad- 
ually abolishing it. In really civilized places 
like Boston it is already ridiculous, and it will 
be so in Paris as the French city advances in 
civilization. Yet where the formal duello has 
disappeared a substitute is still retained in the 
system of corporal correction upon the supposed 
offender, of which the moderate and quiet turn- 
ing of the culprit’s nose is the latest and cer- 
tainly the mogt pleasing illustration, as convey- 
ing the impression of a higher civilization than 
is afforded by the hot and furious wrenching 
.of that feature. But the duello in every form, 
even in this, is essentially unfair, as we have 
dishonorable. 

The combatants in Paris were GUSTAVE 
FLrowrens and Pavut Cassacnac. Let us 
suppose that M. FLowrens is an accomplish- 


Thereupon, in the 
‘most public place, in the opera, in the bois, M. 
FLOWRENS turns the nose of M. CassaGnac in 
the most immoderate and boisterous manner. 
In the civilization of Paris the duello, under 
such circumstances, is imperative. The chal- 
lenged must choose swords or pistols, But ob- 
viously he has no remedy for an insult. He 
has only the choice of methods for his own 
The consequence of such a system 
is, that every body’s honor or life is at the mercy 
of abully. Nor is it essentially different in the 


cuse; although whether hot blood can excuse 
a moderate and quiet turning of the nose is 
equestionable. But here again a stalwart fel- 
low, in the cars or elsewhere, may put as many 
imaginary chips upon his shoulder as he pleases, 
and when he fancies any of them gone, may 
quietly turn his small neighbor’s,nose ad Abitum. 
What is a small neighbor to do? If he tries 
the counterturn he is soundly thrashed. Clear- 
ly he, also, has no remedy, and is equally at a 
bully’s mercy. So that really if there are no 
better remedies for insulted honor than’ small 


honor to be insulted ? 


A PUBLIC DISGRACE AND 
DANGER. | 


In the late proceedings at Albany and along 
the line of the Susquehanna Railroad the peo- 
ple of this State and of the country have had an 
opportunity of seeing the consequences of the 
growing power of enormous corporations. The 
coyzts of law, which are theoretically the last 
and passionless resort, and whose rigid impar- 
tiality is the sole hope of peaceful solutions of 
exciting questions, are already subordinated ¢o 
these bodies. ‘They retain judges, and .the 
gravest functions of law are as much merchand- 
ise as fruit in the market. There are judges in 
this State in whose probity there is no more 
confidence than in that of Reddy the Black- 
smith; who belong to certain corporations and 
interests as the rolling stock of a railroad be- 
longs to the Company. Of course, under such 
circumstances, private rights and public con- 
venience are totally disregarded. And now it 
is not enough that there should be the most 
shameless prostitution of the forms of law, but 
the corporations proceed to open war upon the 
soil of the State, and the Governor issues a 
proclamation threatening to call out the entire 
military force at his disposal to restore order. 

It is not the least suggestive fact that one 
of the belligerents in these hostilities represents 
the enormous power to whose dictation the 


same Governor yielded under the universal 


At about the same time, in. 


swords and moderate and other turnings of the. 
nose, isn’t it perhaps better not to suffer your 


ced to two months in the contmon jail, but - 


offense of honor in both cases the remedy was 


-ed swordsman or shot, and that he knows M. - 
| CassaGnac to be neither. 


other case, except that hot. blood may be an ex-: 


suspicion in the public mind that the political 
Ring with which he is connected needed money 
that the corporation could furnish. In the 
present case, however, of the most flagrant and 
inexcusable breach of the peace, it was impossi- 
ble that the Governor should so far outrage 
public sentiment as not to assume the attitude 
of a rigorous enforcer of the law. He has 


. done what he ought to have done; but the of- 


ficial action of Governor Horrman since his 
proclamation as Mayor, virtually favoring fraud 
at the polls, and his signing the Erie bill, in- 
spires no confidence either in his principle or 
his courage. 
The State of New York will soon fall, if it 
has not already fallen, under the absolute con- 
trol of these great moneyed powers. One rail- 
road has for years paralyzed New Jersey, and: 
there are at least two vast and unscrupulous 
corporations in New York. Whether they fight 
or whether they combine, the people suffer. 
Their purposes are their own aggrandizement 
and advantage. They rule by aniron will, and 
they are masters who can inspire fear only. 
The noblest incentive of action which a despot 
can offer, personal faith and loyalty, are un- 
known tothem, Their sway is a gross, sordid, 


‘material influence.. But, however this may be, 


every reflecting man sees the signs of the swift 
advance to political supremacy of great corpo- 


rations in this country. They threaten Con- 


gress; they would bribe the press. How many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars has the Pa- 
cific Railroad spent for advertising? and how 
much does the country really know of the inner 
history of the Pacific Railroad? A newspaper 
naturally no more wishes to alienate immense 
and liberal advertisers than a clergyman wishes 
to send a wealthy parishioner out of church. 
Mr. Parton informs us that corruption in 
Congress is an illusion. We hope it is so. 
May we believe the same of the New York Leg- 
islature. and of New York judges? And yet 
the same system that elects the judges elects 
the representatives to Albany and Washington. 


Is there no Indian Ring? and is every member | 


of Congress selected for his power of resisting 
‘‘influence ?” The member is virtually elect- 
ed by the caucus. Does corruption never at- 
tend primary meetings?) What explanation 
can possibly be made of a letter like that of 
Mr, ASHLEY to Mr.Casr? Mr. ASHLEY’s let- 
ter to the Zimes certainly did not account for 
it satisfactorily; and are we to suppose that 


Mr. ASHLEY was the only member who sophis-: 


ticated himself? 

The power of these vast moneyed organiza- 
tions can not be overestimated, nor can that of 
the evil of that power. Their conduct is the 
business of every citizen, and he has by no 
means done his part when he has read with in- 
credulity and wonder the reports in the papers 
of their pocketing judges and marshaling their 
retainers for battle. It is not an amusing spec- 
tacle; it is a menacing demonstration. It 
should warn us to do what we can to correct 
public opinion, and to promote honesty in legis- 
lation by selecting honorable men for legislators. 
For many a year we shall pay the penalty of 
having so long forgotten that our government 
begins in the primary meeting, and that the 
condition of its purity and permanence is care 
and conscience upon the part of every citizen. 


NOTES. 


Ir was to be expected that the eclipse would 
produce fine writing, but we hardly expected 
any thing so good as that of a correspondent 
from a certain Western city. ‘‘The city re- 
joiced,” says this admirable chronicler, *‘ for al- 
most every man, woman, and child was provided 
during the day with smoked and colored glass- 
es.” But it was not the outward eye only that 
was to be gratified. 

‘*Business was deferred for this day, and omy 
mind’s eye became entirely fixed on the anticipa 
wonderful celestial phenomenon. [fall along the cen- 
tral line of totality were alike fortunate with us in 
purity of atmosphere, science will to-day have made 
much advancement in ability to convey to the human 


mind a more satisfactory idea of the physical consti- 
tution of the orb of day. : 


The course of events is faithfully followed in 
the description until 


At 3.15 o'clock there came a,sudden flash, ag from 


a star, far more brighter than one of the first m - 
tude, and vastly more lustrous, and the luminary dis- 
appeared. At the same instant there sprang into 
vision the corona, encircling the opaque moon, and 
Venus and Mercury came sweetly into view, when an 
exclamation of joyful admiration burst involuntarily 
from the lips of a group of by-standers—ladies, gentle- 


men, and children. % 
‘* At eighteen minutes and sixteen seconds past five 
o’cldck, with the same splendid star-like flash that it 
had shown at the commencement, the totality disap- 
peared, and the peerless sun emerged from obscurity 
again, and was hailed by exclamations of delight.", 


The climax of this glowing author is incom- 
parable : | 


** Cows continued to in the fields, and horses 
stood unmoved during the eclipse ; but chickens crow- 
ed, fluttered, and went to roost. Mrs. Louisa Day, 
of Philadelphia, on a visit to her son Grorer Day, 
Esq., has witnessed three total eclipses, and thinks 
this the finest of them all.” 


THE new Republican City Committee, of which 
we spoke last week, opens its campaign by a 
most vigorous exposure of what must be called 
the rascality of other similar organizations in 
the-city. It will undoubtedly claim recognition 
at the State Convention; and whether success- 
ful or not, it should be regarded as a protest too 


powerful to be disregarded, against the present 
bodies that assume to represent the in this 
city, and to dictateto the respomsible officers of 
_the United States Government/whom they shall 
select as assistants. Every such \officer, under 
our present system, will naturally listen with re- 
spect to the respectful suggestions, of his party 


with Marshal Bartow. The Republican ma- 
jority out of the city is tired of the endless city 
wrangles: which are transferred to every.State 
Convention, and will now undoubtedly insist 
that the wishes of all honorable and candid 
members of the party in this neighborhood shall 
be sustained and a new organization effected. 
If the formation of the. new*“Committee does not 
attain that result, we trust that others and still 
others will be formed until the present organiza- 
tion is wholly destroyed. The Tribune suggests 
that the Committee appcinted by the last State 
Convention to \arrange the troubles in the city 
should arrange them. It is a very good sugges- 
tion; and we beg to add to it that the root of 
the difficulty is, that the city Committees. have 
.become mere office brokerages, and the business 
of a Republican Committee is not .to procure 
offices for its members. Se | 


“*TuEe Seven Curses of London,” just pub- 
lished by Harrer & Brotners, is by James 
GREENWOOD, so well known as the ‘‘ amateur 
casual,” It is a thorough exposure, by a master 
hand, of the evils of great cities like London and 
New York., It treats of neglected children, pro- 
fessional thieves, professiorial beggars, fallen wo- 
men, drunkenness, gambling, and indiscriminate 
alms-giving. While it\investigates these evils, 
it also suggests methods Of reform. ‘The Messrs. 
Harper have issued this book at the low price 
of twenty-five cents. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Ohio Democratic State Convention, on A t 
11, nominated the Hon. George H. Pendleton for Gov- 
ernor of that State, General Rosecrans having declined 
the nomination. Pendleton has accepted. 

Governor Senter’s majority in Tennessee was over 


60,000. 

On his return to San Francisco from Alaska Ex-Sec- 
retary Seward is to be presented with a cane valued 
at $1000 by the Society of California Pioneers. The 
head of the cane is composed of forty-one triangular 
pieces of gold-bearing quartz from the leading mines 
of California, set in gol | <M 

There is no endo ww accidents. On the Penn- 
sylvania Northern Central Road a passenger train 
was thrown from the track by a rock, August 14, a 
few miles west of Harrisburg, and the engineer killed 
and several passengers wounded, On the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad a train ran off the track on the 
evening of the 12th, near St. Paul; the fireman was 
an and the engineer and baggage-master were in- 

re 
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The famous Artesian well at the St. Louis Insane 
Asylum has at length been abandoned as a failure. 
It has reached a depth of 3843 feet, and was costing 
the ~ $33 20 per day, with a progress of only four 
and a half inches daily. The water found is bitter 
and brackish, though cold and sparklingg&ind rises to 
within 120 feet of the mouth of the well. Atthedepth 
of 1200 feet pure sweet water was found, and meas- 
ures will be taken to “‘ plug off” the well at that point. 
by which means the brackish water will be exclude 
and the fresh water secured for the use of the asylum. 
The work has been in progress for a number of years, 
and has cost the city heavily. 

The boilers of the packet Cumberland, for Evans- 
ville to Cairo, exploded near a place called Shawnee- 
town, in Illinois, on August 14, and eighteen or twen- 
ty lives ‘were lost. 


FOREIGN: NEWS. 


Tue British Parliament was 
The Queen, in her closing ge, announced that 
she continged to receive from. oe Powers the 
strongest agsurances of their friendly disposition.. In 
regard to the suspension of the negotiations with this 
country on the Alabama claims, she said she hoped 


rorogued August 11. 


the two countries on a durable basis. of friendship. 
She noticed the several important acts of the session ; 
trusted the disestablishment of the Irish Church would 
piSmote the work of peace in Ireland; regarded the 
removal of the dut corn as a step in the right di- 
rection; and ho the measure for the purchase and 
management of the telegraph by the 
| might facilitate the great commercial.and social ob- 
ject of rapid, easy, and certain communication, and 
prove no unworthy sequel to the excellent system of 
cheap postage. 

We have a from Spain that a reinforcemen€ 
of 20,000 men is to be sent to Cuba in September. 
The Spanish Cortes will assemble in October. 

The international boat-race between the Oxford and 
Harvard créws has been fixed for August 27. 

The yacht Sappho reached Queenstown Angnsat 9, 
having made her trip from this city im 12 days, 9 
hours, and 36 minutes. ) 

Marshal Neil, of France, died on the 14th of August. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Na- 
poleon L. was celebrated in France August 15; and on 
that day a general amnesty was granted to press and 
political offenders, and to army and navy deserters. 

The news from Cuba is conflicting. Spanish re- 

rts indicate that General Jordan has been driven to 

he mountains, while the Cuban advices are to the ef- 
fect that that General has given the Spaniards a severe 
thrashing. 

The horrible cruelties practiced upon the unfortu- 
nate Carmelite nua at Cracow, with the story of which 
Europe has been ringing ever since their disclosure, 
have speedily produced their natural result. A Com- 
mission has already been — by the Austrian 
Government to prepare a bill for placiig monastic 
institutions, like all other coporate associations, un- 
der strict Government supervision and control. 

M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, after having connected 
two seas, is now proposing to create a new one. It 
appears that some enterprising explorers of Central 
Africa have put forward the opinion that the Sahara 
is the bed of an old sea displaced by a convulsion of 
nature. On the faith of that assertion M. de Lesse 
a little time ago sent some engineers to examine the 
configuration of the soil, and from the result of their 
labors has become convinced that the desert in ques- 
tion was at its nearest limit eighty-eight feet below 
the level of the Red Sea, and that the depression 
went on increasing toward the interior. He is, there- 
fore, of opinion that a canal seventy-five miles in 
length would suffice te put the -and the Sa- 
hara in communication, restore to the latter its orig- 
inal destination and create an method of inter- 
course with Central America\by/‘means of these arti- 
ficial oceans. Should such be seriously 
taken in hand it is to be ho at due.notice wilf be 
given to all points from which the various caravans 


start, or the consequences to the traveling public in 
Africa might prove highly disastrous.. 


associates, as he will instantly repel any as- | 
sumption of such dictation as*was attempted 


this delay would tend to maintain relations between ~ 


overnment - 
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sion 2 the nose of another and “‘ turned it 
2 moderately and quietly,” for which he was sen- 
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to restrain their movements. ‘The crew consisted | 
of about thirty negroes, and, as it devolved upon | 
them to repress the tumult, they became the | 
victims of the rioters. Six of them were killed, 
and on their attempt to escape on their arrival 


RIOT ON THE =; | alleled. The tragedy occurred on board the 
~~ | steamer Dubuque, just above Davenport, Iowa, 
on July 29. About 250 raftsmen, or harvest- 
ers, had taken passage on this boat. They 
drank freely, and at length it became necessary 


STEAMBOAT 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Ovr illustration on this. page represents a 
scene of inhuman butchery scarcely ever par- 


STEAMBOAT RIOT ON THE DUBUQUE, ” ABOVE DAVENPORT, IOWA, 1869.—[Skercuep sy H. H. 


at Hampton Landing they were —_ on 
shore. At Clinton a large” number of the riot- 
ers were arrested. ‘Two of the murderous gang 
were seriously wounded during the conflict on 
the boat. 
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PEABODY STATUE, 
LONDON, 


THE ceremony of pub- 
licly unveiling the bronze 
statue of Mr. GEORGE 
Peasopvy; the Ameri- 
can benefactor of the 
London poor, was per- 
formed by the PRINCE 
oF WALEs on July 23; 
and the Lord Mayor 
and other civic digni- 
taries, with the new 
American Minister and 
many of the leading citi- 
zens, took part in the 


— — 


the art of keeping a 
great fortune for himself 
through all tinve. For 
I have often thought in 
this connection of a fa- 
mous epitaph, familiar, 
no doubt; to many who 
now hear me: ‘ What I 
spent I had; what I gave 
I have; what I kept I 
lost.’ And what a-mag- 
nificent treasure, accord- 
ing to these noble and 
touching words, has our 
friend and the poor man’s 
friend preserved for him- 
self till time shall be no 
more, 


proceedings. 
oF 
Waters, before unveil- 
ing the statue, honored 
the Lord Maypr and 
the Lady Mayoress with 
his company at lunch- 
eon, which was served, 4 
with much splendor in © 
the great saloon of the 
Mansion House. A se- 
lect company had been 
invited to meet the 
PrINcE, among whom 
were Mr. Motiery, Miss 


Burpett Courts, and 
Mr. W. W. Srory, the eS = 
American sculptor. 


‘he ceremony of un- 
veiling the statue took 
place at the Royal Ex- 
change, the PRINCE oF 
Waves. officiating. Sir 
BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, as 
chairman of the Pea- | 
body Memorial Com- 
mittee, addressed the 
PRINCE, stating that it 
was designed by this statue to commemorate an 
act almost without parallel in English history, 
and to express the gratitude of the English peo- 


ple for Mr. Peasopy’s gifts to the poor of Lon- 


don. ‘‘ It will tell,” said he, ‘‘ to future genera- 
tions, and, for all time, to our children and our 
children’s children, how a plain and earnest man, 
born in another country, settled among us, and 
by along, prosperous, and honorable career, be- 
came one of our merchant princes, and, having 
realized a kingly fortune, conceived the desire of 
distributing it in his life, not with the object of 
self-aggrandizement, but for the Godlike purpose 
of ameliorating the miseries,*"assuaging the woes, 
and elevating the social and moral condition of 
his fellow-creatures.” He further stated that the 
committee had chosen Mr. Story for the sculp- 
tor of this statue, as a distinguished countryman 
of Mr. Peasopy, in order to show their regard 
for the United States of America, »'They hoped 
it would be symbolical of the peace and friend- 
ship that ‘should always exist between the two 
countries, inhabited by people of the same race, 
speaking the same language, and inspired with 
the same love of freedom. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES UNVEILING 
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In reply to this address the Prince oF WALES 
said: ‘‘ Among the many duties which I have 
.the privilege of performing none could have-given 
me greater pleasure than to assist and take part 
in the unveiling of this statue on this occasion. 
The name of GEoRGE PEABOpyY is so well known 
to all of you that really I feel some difficulty in 
saying any thing new of that remarkable man ; 
but, at the same time, it affords me the deepest 
gratification to join in paying a mark of tribute 
and respect to the name of that great American 
citizen and philanthropist—I may: say that citi- 
zen ofthe world. England can never adequate- 
ly pay the debt of gratitude which she owes to 
him, London especially, where his wonderful 
charity has been so liberally distributed. For 
a@ man not born in this country to give a sum, I 
believe, of more than a quarter of a million of 
pounds sterling for purposes of benevolence is 
a fact unexampled. His name will go down 
to posterity as one who, as Sir BENJAMIN 
PHILLIPS so justly remarked, has tried to ameli- 
orate the position of his poorer. fellow-citizens, 
and especially to benefit their moral and social 
character. I have not yet had the opportunity 
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WHICH OF THE THREE?—[Srz Porm, Pace 550.) 


of: seeing the statue which is about to be un- 
veiled; but, having had the privilege of knowing 
the sculptor, Mr. Story, for a space of now 
about ten years, I feel sure it will be one worthy 
of his reputation, and worthy also of the man to 
whom it is dedicated. Before concluding the 
few imperfect remarks which I have ventured to 
address to you, let me thank Mr. Mot ey, the 
American Minister, for his presence on this oc- 
casion, and assure him what pleasure it gives me 
to take part in this great.and, I might almost 
say, national ecremonial of paying a tribute to 
the name of his great and distinguished country- 
man. Beassured that the feelings which I per- 
sonally entertain toward America are the same 
as ever they were. I can never forget the recep- 
tion which I had there nine years ago, and my 
earnest wish and hope is that England and Amer- 
ica may go hand in hand in peace and prosper- 
ity.” 
* Mot tey afterward spoke, and in the course 
of his remarks said that the name of Mr. PrEa- 
Bopy needed no eulogy. ‘* Most fortunate as 
well as most generous of men, he has discovered 
a secret for which misers might sigh in vain— 
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‘And tongues to be his 
bounty shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of 

this world are dead!’ 


Of all met in the world 
he least needs a monu- 
ment.” Mr. 
went on to speak of the 
statue, which he had 
seen in Mr. Srory’s 
studio at Rome, and 
which he praised as a 
faithful likeness, having 
once seen Mr. Peasnopy 
and his statue seated 
side by side. 

Mr. Story, the sculp- 
tor, having been called 
on, said, jocosely, he 
had no, speech to make. 
He added, significantly, 
pointing to the statue; 
** That is my speech,” a 


ed much merriment. 
‘The ceremony was then 

' brought to a close, and 
the Prince took his leave. His Royal High- 
ness, as he did so, was repeatedly cheered. 

A letter which QuEEN VicToRIA wrote to Mr. 
Peasopy on his leaving England is published by 
the Boston Post. Her Majesty wrote: ‘The 
QUEEN is very sorry that Mr. PeasBopy’s sud- 
den departure has made it impossible for her to 
see him before +hhe left England, and she is con- 
cerned to hear that he is gone in bad health. 
She_now writes him a line t®express her hope 
that he may return to this country quite recover- 
ed, and that she may then have the opportunity, 


| of which she has now been deprived, of seeing: 


him and offering him her personal thanks for all 
he has done for the.people.” ‘The note was 
transmitted by "Mr. Artaur He tps, the Clerk 
of the Privy Council, who adds that the QuEEN 
also commanded him ‘‘to be sure and charge Mr. 
PEABODY to report /himself on his return to En- 
gland.” ‘The design, inaugurated by Mr. Pra- 
Bopy and Mr, A. T. Stewart, to become dur- 
ing their lives the executors of their oWn estates 
for philanthropic purposes, will, we hope, be imi- 
tated by others who, like them, have been so for- 
tunate as to accumulate vast wealth. 
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THE STATUE OF MR. GEORGE PEABODY AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. > 
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WHICH OF THE THREE? 
See Illustration on Page 
Wurcn of the three so sweet, I wonder, 
Ido ‘sensible bachelors long to woo, 

By wavelets’ wash and ripple, and under 
| ‘The haze of a sky which is blue—so blue! 
magnet thrill at the heart should. beckon 

. The passionate boys to the rocks to see 
Such deep-sea treasures, and pause to reckon, 
Their chance and choice of the maidens three. 


Which of the three? ‘tis weary choosing, 
A tale which Paris of old begins, 

For two must bitterly hate for Posing, 
And only one can adore who wins. 


A golden apple. the swain on Ida 
s | Bestowed on the fairest maid, but he 
* Wonld please how few did he dare decide a 


Reward for the best of my maidens three. 


Which of the three? their faces surely 
Are best of books’ for a man to reatl; 
When Millicent’s eves look down demurely, 
My butterfly gentlemen; pray take heed! 
For eves of blue, though the dark lash hide them, 
“Deceive like songs which a siren sings; 
ba But blue or black let us sit beside them, 
. > And, like the butterflies, burn our wings. 
" Which of the three? the long wave hushes 
| | Its voice in pleasure abont their feet ; 
The sea-gull stoops, and his white wing brushes 
; Their golden hair: on the rocks, their seat, 
The sea anemones bloom; their dresses 
The impudent breezes love to toss 
In sweet disorder, And toy with tresses 
> Which tell too truly a ribbon’s loss. 


i | Which of the three? the query’s idle, 
. "Twixt dark and fair, or short and tall, 
Would any ene choose if he dared to sidle, 
And sit a monarch amidst them all? 
‘* A Mormonite tone the ozone instilleth 
| To those who are happily surnamed young ;” 
For there on the sand, to the man who willeth, 
Is a throne three beautiful maids among. 


| Which of the three? if I needs must choose one, 
\.4 | To rank all maids in the world above, 

i | Id take. nor care if the world abuse one, 
That maid whose attitude whispers love. 
@And then, when summer returned, I'd wander 

No more alone by the dear old sea; 


But alt that was best in the world I'd squander } 


Qn her—the best of the maidens three. 
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EXPOSITION OF TEXTILE FAB- 
RICS, CINCINNATI. 


Bt At this time, when ocean cables and interna- 
tional canals and interoceanic railways occupy 
so large a share of the public attention, there is 
great danger lest in our absorption by these more 
general aspects of commerce we should forget 
those interests by which tlre great sections of 

our common country are bound together. The 

recent exposition of textile fabrics at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was a brilliant conception. It was an in- 
vitation of the South to unite with the West in 
the opening of ‘a new era, which promises un- 
paralleled prosperity to both those sections, ~ 

This exposition revealed the weakness of 
Sonthern and Western manufactories as to the 
extent of their operations; but it also clearly 
proved that in the gu«fity of the articles pro- 
duced they need not shrink from a comparison 
with their Eastern rivals. 

It seems strange that in a city like Cincinnati, 
numbering 300,000 souls, there should be but a 
single woolen-mill. But such is the fact. 

Thé rooms iff which the exposition was held 
were spacious, extending back from Vine Street 
ein 150 feet: and with their great width, high ceilings, 

and good light, they furnished ample facilities for 
the display of goods. In the rear of the first 

L room, confronting the visitors as they arrived, 

f were the words, ‘‘ Welcome to the Manufacturers 

j | of the West and South.” 

i Looms of the best kind were on exhibition. 

| There were jeans that would compare with any 

; | manufactured in the world; cassimeres superior 

i | | to much that is manufactured in New England ; 

. and long shawls from, the prairies of the West 

i | and Northwest that were equal to any produced 

on this-continent. 

This is the second exposition of textile fabrics 
| in the Northwest. The peculiar characteristic 
| | of this second convention is the invitation to co- 
operation accorded to the South. In this mat- 
ter of manufagtures the West and the South are 
yatural allies. And why should they not excel 
in manufactures? ‘The past history of both these 
sections answers the question. ‘The West must, 
| from the necessities of the case, be, in the first 
| instance, occupied in interests purely agricul- 
tural; and. as for the South, so long as slavery 
| existed only agricultural pursuits were possible. 
But why should the past be repeated in the fu- 
ture?. Governor Hayes, of Ohio, put this affair 
in the right light when he said,*‘at the opening 
of this exposition: 

‘‘ Where fuel, and food, and land, and building ma- 
terials, and minerals are abundant and cheap; where 
the climate is healthful and friendly to labor ; where 
J ' the raw material cau be produced without limit; 

where the consumption of the manufactured article is 

large; where the best facilities are afforded for trans- 
orting both raw material and the fabric, by land and 

by water, to and from the great markets of the world 

—it would seem that the only remaining elements es- 

rential to the successful establishment of any desired 

manufacture are capital and labor; and that, with the 
| conditions here supposed, both capital and labor are 

) bound to appear at the command of intelligence, en- 

| terprise, and will. Now I need not pause to marshal 

> facts and figures to prove that in the States represent- 
ed by the gentlemen whom we are glad to welcome 
to-day are land, sind fuel, and food, and materials for 
building, and mincral wealth ; a climate healthful, and 
iu which it is gobd for man to work, roads, canals, 
| rivers, lakes, railways, for easy and rapid transporta- 
| tion to and from all the earth. All of these things, 
if we would see them, we have but to open our eyes 


i 


and look areund us. wise farmer, traveling 
through a new country looking | land, knows 
when he has reached it by the forest which covers it. 
The soil is known byits trees. Judgé this favored 
region, which we still call the Northwest, by the farm- 
er’s rule. Behold what has grown up on this land 
during the few years since civilized men first began to 
— it! Louisville, Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago, 
ilwaukee, Detroit, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and the host of smaller cities, towns, and villages 
which are dotted all over it, and the roots of whose 
growth and prosperity are in its matchless soil, de- 
cide for the intel —— observer every question as to 
its fitness to be the home of that vatied industry which 
is always found with the highest civilization. The 
possessors of a country like this have se J themselves 
to blame if they fail to complete the circle of diversi- 
fied pursuits, without which a general diffusion of 
knowledge and culture is. impossible.” 


This exposition is & more important affair, 


than at first it would seem. It suggests the con- 
flict of the future. The great questions which 
are to agitate the nation will relate to finance 
and commerce. And upon these questions the 
West and South are to be for the most part 
united. 

Twenty thousand persons visited the exposi- 
tion on the:second day. One characteristic 
event of that day was the arrival of an invoice 
of goods from the mills of BrigHam Youne, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. These were principally 
cassimeres. On the evening of August 5 there 
was a sumptuous banquet at the Burnet House. 
A trade-sale was inaugurated on the 6th, at 
which the goods on exhibition were disposed of. 


THE BAR OF GOLD. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


Gera tp Aparr had lived a very useless, care- 
less, selfish life for many years; but until after 
he had met with Violet Leigh he had never com- 
mitted any thing that could be stigmatized as a 
crime, either by the best or the most censorious 
of men. After that meeting it would have been 
hard for the most lenient or the most lax to pro- 


‘nounce him inoffensive any more. 


The meeting took place in this wise: Down 
in the luxuriant, ferny depths of South Devon a 
richly wooded and watered gorge, between two 
boldly rising lines of hills, had been made the 
scene of a picnic that had been organized on a 
colossal scale by a couple of the best known and 
best liked people in the neighborhood. The 
place was ‘a very picnic-suggesting one; and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot filled their house 
with worn-out fashionable people at the end of 
the London season, it (the place) naturally oc- 
curred to them as one that might be set as the 
stage for the enactment of one of those diver- 
sions which were aljsolutely necessary for the 
diverting of the already sated pleasure-seekers. 

‘* We must have a picnic at - Ivy Bridge among 
other things,” Mrs. Arbuthnot had said while 
stretching out a programme that was ordained to 
be ‘‘ elastic” from the first. She made this sug- 
gestion in the presence of Mr. Adair the morning 
after that gentleman’s arrival at Glade, and some- 
how or other he made his silent disapprobation 
manifest to her. ; 

‘* Why don’t you cordially indorse instead of. 
mutely scorning my plan, wretched man?” the 
young hostess asked, laughingly. 

‘* Briefly, because I abhor picnics,” he an- 
swered. 

Why 

'** The girls pursue their flirtations too remorse- 
lessly at them; the food suffers from the transit 
and gets fetid; the wine is hot; the attitude in 
which these unpromising things are consumed is 
impossible.” 

‘‘Those are all silly, groundless complaints 
that have been leveled against the timé-honore 
institution a thousand times, and 
pected something more original from you,”Mrs. 
Arbuthnot said. 

**Refute them now. 
vinced since you wish it.” 

_ ** Well,” she said, laughing, ‘‘the majority of 
the girls who will be at our picnic are too pretty 
to need to pursue flirtation. 
be as well iced as if you were dining at home; 
and the hampers shall not disgrace Gunter or 
Fortnum and Mason. Don't be absurd—go and 
enjoy it, and confess to me afterward that Violet 
Leigh would have made all the evils even you 
sketched out acceptable.” 

‘Who is Violet Leigh?” he asked.  __ 

‘She is the most perfectly lovely girl it has 
ever been my lot to meet,” Mrs. Arbuthnot— 
who was by way of being a beauty herself—said, 
warmly. 

‘* Ah!” he said, with his most insufferable air, 
**T don't like your country beauties.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot suppressed her impatience. 
‘*] wifl tell you who she is,” she said. _ ‘* You 
shall then say what you imagine her to be. She 
is the only daughter of the late Sir Aymott Leigh 
—a careless, improvident man, as you know; for 
even you may own to having heard of Sir Aymott 
without loss of caste. ~He left Violet penniless, 
but she has been adopted by the Vincents, old 
friends of her father’s; and rumor says she is 
the richest heiress in the county. You needn’t 
turn up your nose at her; she is the belle of ev- 
ery place at which she appears; she caused a 
sensation in Paris last year.” 

** So she tells you, I suppose,” he said, laugh- 


I will be easily con- 


ng. 

‘* So she doesn’t tell me, scoffer, but so I hap- 

nto know. Now picture her.” 

“Thanks; but the remuneration of being 
right would be too slight a one,” he said,. care- 
lessly, ‘* However, I will go to your picnic, not 
to be charmed with Miss Violet Leigh, but be- 
cause you desire me to do so.” 

Kate Arbuthnot laughed. It was a well-un- 
derstood thing among them all that Mr. Adair’s 
spoken flatteries and open adoration of her meant 
nothing. Her husband liked the man. ‘“ Not 
that I know any good of him,” Mr. Arbuthnot 
would say; ‘‘ but, on the other hand, I don’t 


Your wine shall . 


know any harm of him, you see; and he likes 
Kate, and Kate can keep any fellow from liking 
her too much.” This being the state of the case, 
Mr. Adair was willing enough to bury himself in 
the solitudes of Glade much more frequently than 
in any other of his numerous country haunts. He 
was even wilNing to go the length of attending that 
which most London men who have passed their 
‘‘salad days” would most sedulously eschew— 
namely, a country picnic—for the sake of pleas- 
ing his fair pleasant hostess. The lady smiled a 
smile of gratified acquiescence now. ‘*‘ After all, 
why should you feign to be above most things, 
and weary of the rest?’ she said. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve you to be either, remember; but the great 
majority accept your own estimate of yourself, 
and think that you are sated with pleasure and 
saddened With thought.” 

‘** Decidedly I am not sated with pleasure,” he 
said, 

‘Are you saddened with thought? No, I 
don’t believe it, Mr. Adair.” ' 

\/**T do think sometimes, though you think me 
incapable of the effort, [know.” ._ 

‘¢ But you're on the top of the tide; you're 
well off, and you will be better off when your 
uncle dies. You're young and good - looking 
(you know the latter fact so well that I needn't 
scruple to mention it to you). You're tolerably 
clever, and you have no wife to worry you.” 

‘* Yet a wife is the very thing you are always 
advising me to take. What other motive, for 
instance, have you in putting Miss Leigh in my 

ath ?” 
ee Yes, I should like you to take her,’”’ Mrs. 
Arbuthnot said. ‘A wife like Violet, but not 
any wife.” 

‘* What day do you say your picnic is to be ?” 
he said, suddenly. 3 

‘* Next Wednesday.” 

*¢ Ah! a thousand pities that business should 
call me away on Tuesday,” he said. 

‘** Now, Mr. Adair, you are trying to trifle 
with me; and I won't have it. Ivy Bridge isa 
charming place. If you don’t like the actors, 
you will approve of the stage and the scenery. 
I won't say another word about Violet Leigh to 
you. I won’t even introduce her to you. You 
shall be free as gir to neglect my beauty; but 
you shall go to my picnic.” 

So it came to be an understood thing (during 
the interval that elapsed between this conversa- 
tion and the picnic) among all Mrs. Arbuthnot’s 
intimates that Mr. Adair was staying for the 
picnic as a favor, and that the favor was a very 
great one. Violet Leigh heard of it from a mu- 
tual friend of hers and Mrs. Arbuthnot’s, and Vi- 
olet Leigh derided the idea. 

‘* A favor; why should it be a favor? What 
is there in the man that Kate makes herself ab- 
surd about him ?” 

‘* Kate, and her husband too, think him brill- 
iant and clever, and an acquisition to any set,” 
the friend replied. 

‘‘Do they? I never do like the Admirable 
Crichtons that, are discovered by my friends; I 
hope Kate won’t expect me to go into similar 
ecstasies over him, and to regard his dancing 
with me as a great favor.” 

Thus it appeared almost as if the two whom 
Mrs. Arbuthnot had designed the picnic for, in 
the hope that each would be as much struck with 
the other as she was with them both respective- 
ly, were prejudiced against each other from ‘the 
very first. 

Wednesday, ;the day of the picnic, dawned 
broiling, bright, and beautiful as it is possible 
for a July day in South Devon to be. The 
trysting-place was a well-known inn in the heart 
of the country town, just opposite to the ivy-cov- 
ered bridge which gives its name to the place. 
Here the guests who had been assembled by Mrs. 
Arbuthnot met, and held a consultation as to 
where they should wander and when they should 
dine. When this last important mattér was, de- 
finitely fixed upon, that ardent search after the 
picturesque which characterizes most picnics 
commenced—a search which apparently ean only 
be properly conducted in pairs. 

The picturesque does not render the search 
after itself difficult in the region round about Ivy 
Bridge. In the first place there is the river 
Erme, which comes rolling down from Dartmoor, 
over boulders that are like polished marble when 
looked at through the crystal water—rolling 
down over boulders and between high banks, 
fringed with trees and shrubs and ferns in match- 
less profusion and endless variety. No sweeter 
place for a stroll than the banks of this shaded 
stream can be found in the whole of this nature- 
favored district. And if the quiet, secluded 
beauty palls upon one, a short, tough ascent 
brings one to the broad, bold, breezy border of 
Dartmoor, which civilization has left untouched 
and untainted as yet. 

One of the last to arrive was Violet Leigh. 
She came up driving a pair of handsome small 
chestnut cobs, driving fast and cleverly, for she 
was to be chaperoned by her hostess, and she 
feared being late. Mr. Adair was standing by 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s side as the young lady checked 
her cobs,.and leaned forward to excuse herself 
for the delay she fancied she had caused. ‘‘I 
was afraid you would have started for the woods,” 
she said, ‘‘and that I should have enacted the 
part of unprotected young lady all day.” 

‘* Why were you not more punctual ?” asked 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. , 

‘*You know I am not mistress of my own 
time, nor yet of my own actions,” the girl an- 
swered, hastily, and Gerald Adair looked at her 
with interest for the first time. | 

She was worth looking at. She was—he 
longed to openly confess that she was—utterly 
different to his preconceived notions of the coun- 
try beauty and heiress. A graceful, elegant, 
thorough-bred looking girl, with a world of quiet, 
courtly self-possession in her air. Slender in fig- 
ure, exquisitely dressed, pale and fair complex- 


answered. 


ioned, with soft masses of wavy brown hair 
dressed far forward, nearly on to her wide brow 
in front of her chignon. A delicate, slightly 
aquiline- featured face, with dark violet eyes 
fringed with silky, curly black lashes. A very 


lovely young lady, ‘‘ but something better than 


lovely, too,” he told himself. ‘* She might be a 


peeress in her own right, indeed, to judge by her 


looks.” 


True to her promise, Mrs. Arbuthnot made no | 


attempt to introduce Mr. Adair to Miss Leigh; 
and he felt half annoyed with his favorite friend 
on account of that strict observance of her word 
on which she was secretly priding herself.- ‘‘ They 
are the two best adapted to each other in all the 
party,” she thought; ‘and it serves them both 


right that I treat them according to the letter of . 


their request.” ‘This was the thought that flashed 
through her mind before they started for the 
ante-dinner stroll. By the time the post-dinner 


was imminent Mr. Adair lowered his flag. & 
**T wish you would make me known to Miss. 


Leigh,” he said, quietly. . 

You're not asking this to please me?” the 
gratified little matron asked. 

**No, indeed; entirelyeto please myself,” he 
‘*She shines like a star amidst all 
these people you have collected. 


I haven’t—Violet, allow me to introduce our 
friend, Mr. Adair, to you; I want you to make 
him comprehend this truth—that my picnic was 
worth waiting for.” 

Miss Leigh smiled rather languidly; rather 
too languidly, Mr. Adair thought, as their hostess 
moved away. 

** A man convinced *gainst his will, ete.,’’ she 
quoted presently. ‘*Why should I attempt, 
moreover, to upset what is perhaps a pet theory 


of yours? You like to imagine yourself superior 


to this sort of thing; why.should I try to prove 
to you that you are not ?” 4 
ou have proved it to me already,” he said, 
adroitly guiding her into a path that none of the 
others had taken. And Mrs. Arbuthnot, keenly 
glancing after them, felt happy when she saw 
them disappear round a corner together, alone. 
A fortnight after this they were alone with each 
otheroncemore. By this time, though, being with 


each other had become the one thing in the whole - 


world tothem. During this fortnight Mr. Adair 
had pursued Violet. incessantly, ‘‘ madly” even, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot called it in joke—‘‘ madly,” the 
man felt it to be in reality. He was born to at- 
tract women. His normal insouvciance and fre- 
quent earnestness won upon, flattered, bothered, 
and beguiled them. e was handsome, accom- 
plished, well-bred. he graceful beauty, the 
Queen of Calm, as she had been called, surren- 
dered to him after a brief struggle. She could 
not suppress-tie slight flush which would rise to 
her cheeks, and the slight throbbing which would 
affect her heart, when he approached her. And, 
as for him, there seemed to be nothing of exag- 
geration in the impassioned words which he was 
addressing to her now as she sat embowered in 
flowers in a deep bay-window in Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s drawing-room : 
**Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed about with flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine.’ 


*‘ Are all the, flowers mine?” he continued, 
passionately. ‘‘ Tell me! No other man has 
forced such roses as these into bloom?” and he 
lightly touched her cheek with a sprig of myrtle 
as he spoke. 

**No other man has ever said such words to 
me. JI should never have listened to them,” she 
said, softly. He was going to leave Glade on 
the morning of the next day, and Violet was 
feeling so sure in her love and happiness ; so sure 
that he would not go without-asking her to be 
his wife. | 
- Suddenly, to her surprise, he half knelt_at her 
side. Suddenly, to her horror, he breathed an 
anathema against that fatal picnic party. 

** What is it, Gerald ?” she said, in a whisper. 
It was the first time she had ever called him by 
his Christian name. At the same time she put 
her hand down and touched his hand. 

** Violet,” he said, grasping hers fiercely and 
firmly; ‘‘ how will your dear eyes look at me 
after this day? How will your dear voice ever 
name me?” 

‘* Always kindly,” she said, trembling a little. 

**No, no; you will despise and disown me, 
as I deserve. I know what you, what any wo- 
man must expect—would be wrong and unwo- 
manly not to expect, in fact. I ought to ask 
you to be my wife to-day. I would give my life 
to be able to do it, and I dare not!” 

**Oh, Gerald! why ?” 

All her pride and stately sweet grace were gon 
as she rang out the piteous entreaty. She felt 
so sure of his love. ‘There must be some hideous 
mistake in all this! ; 

‘There is a bar between us, darling,” he 
said, looking up, miserably. 

**A bar! Whatbar? No bar strong enough 
to keep us asunder,” she said, impetuously. 

Jittle bar of gold—a wedding-ring. I 
have a ‘wife already !” | 

* For all that my eyes will never look, or my 
voice never name you less kindly than they have 
already done,” she said, recovering her sweet, 
outward calm, but feeling her heart to be wound- 
ed, broken, bleeding. 

**You do not reproach me, Miss Leigh,”’ he 
said, rising to his feet. 

**Reproach you! We must not reproach each 
other, say rather. Tell me of your wife before 
I go; and I go, must go soon.” 

_ Then he told her how he had been inveigled 
into marrying a _ older than himself while 


What wonder 
that I desire to have her shine upon me alone!” — 
_ **JT wish I had the strength of mind to punish © 
such selfish conceit by refusing your request; as 
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he was still a mere boy. ‘‘She was beautiful 
then,” he said; ‘‘ but she was not a woman I 
may dare to talk to you about. I never sespect- 
ed her. I never loved her after the first few 
‘days of mad passion were over. I have disliked 
her for years; but I never so loathed her as I 
do now that she stands between me and you, the 
brightest vision of my life.” : 

‘¢ Why do you not live with her ?” Violet asked, 
with more of sternness than he had ever heard 
in her tones before.. ‘‘ Why do you neglect her, 


and go about under false colors, feigning to be a 


free man, when you are—” 

‘* A very bond slave,” he interrupted. ‘*‘ Why 
do’I do it? This is why; I have it in me (so 

‘vou have told me more than once) to be a good 

and great and usefal man. She does not know 
my heart—she does not care for it.” 

‘¢ Have you any children?” Violet said, shortly. 

‘‘Qne child only, thank Heaven.” - 

‘¢ What is it—boy or girl ?” 

A girl; she’sabout ten yearsold, by-the-way.” 

** You have a daughter, and you can treat her 


mother as you do; I told you just now that I | 


forgave you freely all I had to forgive you,” she 
said, blushing. ‘‘I can not now, while I think 
you have no heart for your daughter. What is 
her name, and where is she?” ) 

‘¢ Her name is Beatrix ; she is at school at St. 
Leonard's. Don’t look harshly at me, Violet; 
if it ever comes out that I have a wife—such a 
wife as I have, and a child—I shall cease to be 
my uncle’s heir.” 

‘¢ And that is your whole fear,” she said. ‘‘I 
can’t bear to think it. Do you not dread that 
your child may grow up careless of you; that she 
may turn out badly from sheer parental neglect ? 
You ought to be her guide, her friend, her pro- 
tector. Think of it; she is your own flesh and 
blood, Gerald.” And as she pleaded for his 
child Violet Leigh burst into tears. 

Anhour after, when Mrs. Arbuthnot came home 
from her drive to dress for ginner, she found a 


note from Violet Leigh, instead of seeing the hap- | 


py face of the girl whose love-dream had seemed 
to be so near realization. 

“Dear Kate”—Violet wrote—‘‘I have gone home 
instead of staying to dine, as I rashly promised you I 
would do; don't ask any questions of Mr. Adair, or 
make any jokes about me; we have had an explana- 
tion, and it has ended in our saying good-by, and wish- 
ing each God-speed. Your affectionate 
** VIOLET.” 

‘*My affectionate Violet might have been a 
little more explicit with me, I think,” Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot said, musingly. ‘*I should like to ask 
him what it all means; but she asks me not to 
do so.” Still, though her loyalty to her friend 
forbade her asking any questions that that frignd 
had forbidden, her curiosity was sorely taxed. 

Nor was it set at rest by Gerald Adair’s telling 
her that evening that his farewell on the morrow 
=" be a long one. ‘‘I am going abroad,” he 
said. 

For how long?” 7 

‘*For an indefinite period: before I go I ask 
this one favor of you.’ Here is the address of 
my agent in town: he will always know where or 
whereabout Iam. If Miss Leigh marries, write 
to me through him and tell me. Will you?” 

Still wrestling with her curiosity, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not promised. | 

‘¢And give this note to Miss Leighewhen I 
am gone,” he said; ‘‘it contains an address she 
wants. I shall say good-by to you to-night,” he 
added, holding out his hand. 

‘¢ My picnic was fatal to yan both,” she whis- 
pered; and he bowed his head and went out of 
the room. 

For the next eight years Violet Leigh altern- 
ately puzzled and annoyed all her best friends by 
refusing tomarry. She had many brilliant offers 
—a woman is only at her best until eight or nine 
and twenty, and her beauty was unimpaired. Her 
self-elected guardian grew morose and gloomy 
with her. ‘‘ Don’t call me his heiress,” she 
would say sometimes to. Mrs. Arbuthnot; ‘‘if 
I were only sure of being that I should act very 
differently. I would fulfill the object of my life 
then—now I can not do it.”” 

At last, when Violet was a splendid woman of 
thirty, she married. ‘The man she married was 
a rich, honorable gentleman of ancient family, a 
man many years older than herself. Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot, true to her promise, wrote to Gerald 
Adair, who was away on his travels again, al- 
though he had been in England many times since 
he had asked her to doit. Soon afterward Vio- 
let, now Mrs. Fanshawe, came back to her own 
home with her own husband, accompanied by a 
ypune lady whom she introduced to the neigh- 

rhood as the daughter of her old friend Mr. 
Adair, and her own adopted child. : 

Gradually the whole story oozed out. Mrs. 
Adair was dead long ago, and for years Violet 
Leigh had played the part of mother and guard- 
ian to the child of her oldlove. She had always 
refused to marry, because objections had always 
been raised on the part of her guardian and her 
lovers to any permanent settlement being made 
on the daughter of her heart. At last, in wrath, 
her guardian vowed that, unless she gaye up this 
**mad fancy,” as he called it, he would leave the 
money he had intended for her to some one else. 
She could not give up that which she had won 
hardly from Gerald Adair—the right to protect 
and watch over his child. Even while she was 
debating what it was best to do Mr. Fanshawe 
proposed to her, and she told him her trouble. 

**Marry me, and she shall be in all respects 
as a'daughter of our own,” he said; and his ac- 
ceptance of Violet’s ‘‘mad fancy” made her 
guardian look more leniently upon it. So the 
end of it was that Beatrix Adair was well-dow- 
ered and well-received when, some ten years after 
that fatal pignic, her father came once again to 
Glade. : 

He longed to see her—not to see his child, but 
to see the woman who was to her as a mother. 


He had never ceased to love her, he had never | 


| forgotten her: graceful beauty. But she struck 
him afresh with a strong sense of her superiority 
when he did see her after these long years. She 
was a splendid woman, and his eyes flashed and 
his heart beat at the sight of beauty as warmly 
now as in his younger days. Her husband was 
old; she could not love him, Gerald Adair felt 
‘sure. He saw her once, twice, thrice, approach- 
ing her, as it were, more nearly each time. He 
could not understand why, having loved him 
once so well, she had made no sign when his 
wife died. A few words would have brought 
him to her side then, though in his careless way 
he had not deemed it worth his while to come 
without them. Above all, why had she married 
an old man like Fanshawe? He determined to 
ask her these questions as soon as possible. 

One morning he rode over to the Fanshawes, 
and found the beautiful chatelaine alone in her 
morniug-room. She was looking more splendid 
than ever, he thought—the sort of woman who 
would never grow old and wearisome. For a 
time she talked to him of Beatrix; but the sub- 
ject of Beatrix did not interest him now—he 
wanted to speak of Violet and himself. 

** Did you know that I was in England when 
Beatrix’s mother died ?” he asked. 

**Yes; I heard of you from Mrs. Arbuthnot 
when your wife died.” 5. 

**Yet you never wrote to me,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

**It would have been a mockery for me to 
write condolences,” she said. 

_ **T did not mean condolences,” he said, im- 

patiently; ‘‘there were other words that you 
might have written then—words of hope and 
encouragement.” | 

For his daughter’s sake she—the married wo- 
man—was patient with him, though her pride 
and her anger were rising. 

Those words could not have gone from me 
to you,” she said, calmly. 

** Mrs, Fanshawe—Violet, tell me why you 


kept true to me so long only to marry at last,” 


he said, passionately. 

She rose up and gravely faced him. ‘‘I was 
true to my self-imposed charge, your child,” she 
said, earnestly. . “I would not marry till I could 
make her independent of the neglect and scorn 
and contumely to which her father’s neglect 
subjected her. This” (holding up her wedding- 
ring) ‘‘ was put upon my hand by the same one 
that dowered your daughter; it tells me that all 
intercourse must cease between us, if Iam to go 
on trying to teach Beatrix to love and respect 
her father; it is a bar of gold between me and 
such questioning as you have forced upon me. 
You shall not come to my husband’s house now 
that you have disregarded my husband’s claims.” 

** You are harsher to me than when I nearly 
broke your heart,” he muttered. 

‘* And I promised never to look less kindly or 
speak less kindly to you than I did then,” she 
said. ‘**You have forced me to break that 
promise; but this bar of gold will prevent your 
ever doing it again.” Then she said good-by 
to him, and went away feeling that he had been 
a hero to her once, and that this was a hard 
truth which had come home to her—namely, 
that each time he had wrung her heart and hurt 
her, it had been through idleness and arma i 


REVELATIONS OF A CONVENT. 


THE Presse of Viénna publishes the following 
horrible details of the incarceration of a nun: 
**On Tuesday, the 20th instant, an anonymous 
notice reached the Criminal Court at Cracow to 
the effect that in the Convent of the Carmelite 
barefooted nuns one of the order, named Bar- 
bara Ubryk, had been forcibly kept in close con- 
finement in a dark cell for a long number of 
years. The Vice-President of the Criminal 
Court, Ritter von Antohiewicz, immediately laid 
this information before a judge of inquiry, who, 
in company with the public prosecutor, repaired 
to the Bishop, Von Galecki, with the request to 
permit them to enter the convent. Herr von 
Galecki suggested to the judge that the notice 
might have arisen out of a false report ; but when 
the officer of justice urged him to give him an 
ecclesiastical assistant, he declared that he would 
grant the request in his capacity.as Papal dele- 
gate, and subdelegated the Papal Prelate Spital, 
a very intelligent and worthy priest: In his com- 
pany and that of his actuary, Kwialkowski, the 
judicial witnesses, Stanislaus Gralewski and 
Theophil Parvi, the judge drove to the convent. 
The latter, which is one of the strictest female 
. orders, is situated in one of the most beautiful 
suburbs of Cracow. ‘Thousands of people passed 
these sombre cloister walls without even suspect- 
ing the fearful tragedy that was being enacted 
within for twenty-one years. ‘The convent was 
first entered by Father Spital, and the commis- 
sion went to the upper corridor, followed by the 
nuns, one of whom showed the. judge the cell of 
Sister Barbara. This cell, between the pantries, 
close to the dung-hole, had a walled-up window 
and a double wooden door, in which there was 
2 movable grating, through which, very proba- 
bly, food was handed in. The cell, seven paces 
long by six paces wide, was opened, but it is al- 
most impossible to describe the view this piece 
of inquisition of the nineteenth century present- 
ed. 
sat, or rather cowered, on a heap of straw, an 
entirely naked, totally neglected, half insane wo- 
man, who, at the unaccustomed view of light, 
the outer world, and human beings, folded her 
hands and pitifully implored: ‘I am hungry: 


obedient..... weeeeee- This hole, for it could hard- 
ly be called a chamber, besides containing all 
kinds of dirt and filth, and a dish with rotten 
potatoes, was deficient of the slightest decent 
accommodation. ‘There was nothing—no stove, 
no bed, no table, no chair—it was neither warmed 


by a fire nor by the rays of the sun. This den 


In a dark, infected hole adjoining the sewer. 


have pity on me; give me meat, and I shall be 


the inhuman Sisters, who call themselves women, 


spiritual wives, the brides of heaven, had select- - 


ed as a habitation for one of their own sex, and 
kept her therein in close confinement for twenty- 
one years—since 1848. For twenty-one years 
the Gray Sisters daily passed this cell, and not 
one of them ever thought of taking compassion 
on this poor outcast prisoner. Half human be- 
ing, half animal, with a filthy body, with thin 
knock-kneed legs, hollow cheeks, closely shorn 
dirty head, unwashed for years, came a horrible- 
looking being forward, such as Dante in his wild- 
est imagination was unable to picture. With 
her deeply sunk eyes staring on one spot knelt 


_this wretched victim in her cell in the Convent 


of the Carmelites. The judge instantly ordered 
the nun to be clothed, and went himself for 
Bishop Galecki. The Bishop was deeply moved, 
and, turning to the assembled nuns, he vehe- 
mently reproached them for their inhumanity. 
“Is this,’ he said, ‘what you call love of your 
neighbor? Furies, not women, that you are, is 
it thus that you purpose to enter the kingdom 
of heaven? * The riuns ventured to excuse their 
conduct, but the Bishop would not hear them. 
‘Silence, you wretches!’ he exclaimed; ‘away, 
out of my sight, you who disgrace religion!’ The 
Bishop and Prelate at once suspended the Father 
Confessor, and also the. Superioress, who is de- 
scended from an old honorable Polish noble fam- 
ily. The Bishop ordered Nun Barbara Ubryk 
to be brought into a clean cell, and there to be 
dressed and nursed. When-the unhappy nun 
was led away, she asked anxiously whether she 
would be brought back to her grave; and when 
asked why she had been imprisoned, she an- 
swered: ‘I have broken the vow of chastity, 
but,’ pointing with a fearfully wild gesture and 
in great excitement to the Sisters, ‘they are not 
angels.’ The investigation has commenced. The 
Lady Superior declared that Barbara Ubryk was 
kept in close confinement since 1848 by order 
of the physician, because of her unsound mind. 
But this physician died in 1848, and the present 
physician, Dr. Babrzynski, who has been prac- 
ticing in the convent for the last seven years, 
has never seen Barbara Ubryk. Such treat- 
ment, in the opinion of the doctors, is sufficient 
to drive a person mad. On account of the im- 
portance of the case, the Attorney-General has 
taken the matterin hand. The exasperation of 
the ane headers no bounds. It is stated that 
the Bishop intends to dissolve the convent.” 


IMPORTANCE OF HYGIENE. 


A LITTLE brochure, entitled ‘‘ Hygiene in its 
relations to Therapeusis,” by ALFRED L. Car- 
ROLL, M.D. (published by TuRNER & Micnarp, 
New York), will certainly command the atten- 
tion of thoughtful readers. ‘This paper was read. 
before the New York Medical Association, June 
25, 1869. The author shows that the best phy- 
sicians of ancient and modern times have relied 
more upon hygignic measures thay on the ad- 
ministration of drugs. ‘‘Many mifidies,” he 
says,-‘‘ formerly supposed to demand the most en- 
ergetic interferen¢e of medical art, are now known 
to be self-limiting, with a natural tendency to 
termination in health, and not capable of being 
shortened or materially modified by the admin- 
istration of drugs; and it seems probable that 
all so-called acute diseases may be classed in 
this category.” 3 

Dr. Carroll goes on to classify morbid condi- 
tions under three heads, and to specify the hy- 
gienic agents adapted to the treatment of disease. 
‘The following is his classification of diseases : 

lst.—Those (very few in number) which may be 
treated exclusively by drugs having a specific (toxi 

hysiological, or chemical) action, independently o 

gienic influences. To these belong certain local 
diseases; cases of poisoning, whether animal, vege- 
table, or mineral; of mechanical obstrauction ; eto. 

2d.—Those (a large majority, perhaps, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge) which must treated 
with drugs and hygienic agents combined, either 
of which would be insufficient without the other. 
Among them will be found many chronic organic 
diseases, especially those of the digestive and circu- 
latory systems; some of the neuroses; etc. 

38d.—A class (much larger than is commonly sup- 

osed), including not only the self-limiting diseases, 
oe nearly all functional difficulties not dependent on 
lesions of structure ; the various deviations from the 
normal standard of nutrition, etc.; which may be 
most appropriately treated by hygienic means alone, 
to the exclusion of medicamen . 


The hygienic agents which may be adapted to 


the treatment of disease are, chiefly: 


1st.—Alimentation ; including food, drink, so-called 
accessory food, and the employment of those min- 
eral waters, or other substances, which supply ele- 
ments deficient in the organism. 

2d.—Air; including ventilation, condi- 

tion, density or rarefaction, artificial increase of 
the percentage of oxygen, etc. a 
3d.—Temperature ; including climate, clothing, heat- 
ing of rooms, etc. | \ 
4th.—Exercise ; including its antithesis, rest; pass- 
ive exercise; friction; etc. 

5Sth.—Bathing, general or local. 

6th.—Electrical influences. 

Tth.—Sunlight. 

8th.—Agents, not included under any of the above 

heads, which affect one or more of the secretions 
or excretions. 

Other influences of decidedly remedial’nature exist 
in sleep, relaxation, mental and moral conditions; 
but these are less within our control, and although 
we may frequently recognize, and u upon the pa- 
tient their importance, neither we nor our clients can 
commonly enforce their operation. 


In the demonstration which follows, showing 
the importance of these hygienic agents as com- 
pared with drugs, Dr. Carroll is very clear, and 
his arguments are conclusive. Indeed, we are 
convinced by a perusal of this paper that every 
man has within his rearh the best remedy for 
most human ailments, and that his ignorance as 
to their application is all that compels him to 
resort to the doctor-and to the doctor’s physic. 
The best physicians of the day ar@ those who 
use the fewest drugs. Our readets will hear 
more from Dr. Carroll in the columns of this 
journal, throngh communications from his own 
pen, upon this all-important subject. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw enterprising aspirant for the honors-of “mine 
host,” located in one of the new but thriving railroad 
towns of Iowa, issues a busineas-card, by means of 
which he discourses to would-be patrons thusly: 
“‘Glean Beds, Square Meals, no Brown Sugar, 

Sample Room. , No Live or Dead Beats want- 
ed: Barber Shop connected with this Honse.” On 
being asked what was meant by “square meals” the 
good man replied: ‘‘ Dried apples for breakfast, milk 

or dinner, and let ‘em swell for supper.” 


A rixt Home ror Mice—Nibble-o’s, 


Goop PLacE FORA Nunerey—The Rocky Mountains. 


WOMAN'S PRIVILEGES. 
ree things to womankind belong, 
his universe of ours all over; 
And from their use, or right or wrong, 
Not all the universe may move her. 
The first to tease her faithful lover; 
The second to coquet; the third— 
And that which oft’nest we discover— 
To argue points the most absurd, 
And, right or wrong, to have the latest word! 

**What makes you so glum, Tom?” ‘Oh, I have 
had to endure a sad trial tomy feelings.” “ What on 
earth was it?” ‘*‘Why,I had to tie on a pretty girl's 
bonnet while her ma was looking on.” 


— 


er. - 


“Some of the deacons ‘down East” seem to have a 
bad practice of snoring loudly while asleep in church, 
which appears to disturb some folks there, as a Maine 


paper recently had the following polite notice for one - 


of them: 

** Deacon —— is requested not to commence snoring 
to-morrow until the sermon has begun, as some per- 
sons in the neighborhood of his pew would like to 
hear the text.” : 

A couple of fellows who were pretty thoroughly 
soaked with bad whisky got into the gutter. After 
floundering about for a few minutes, one of them said: 
** Jim, let’s go to another house—this hotel leaks.” | 


Two physicians at the bedside of a patient dispnted 
as to the nature of the disease. At last one of them 
ended the discussion by saying: ‘“Very well, have it 
your own way now, but the post-mortem will show 
= am right." The patient was not much encour- 
age 


— 


A physician stopped at the shop of a country apoth-. 
ecary and asked fora pharmacopeia. “Sir,” said the 
apothecary, ‘“‘I know of no such farmer living about 
these parts.” 


— 


Jenkins lost his almanac yesterday, and did not 
know whether to wear an over-coat or a linen duster. 
His wife told him it was summer, so he started out 
with the duster, but soon came back, saying: ‘“‘[ 
don't care a continental what time of year it is, I 


want my winter clothes." He was sensible. . 


A volame of water can not be called dry reading. 


On the occasion of an eclipse, a colored individual 
in Norfolk, Virginia, became potty elated. ‘* Bress 
de Lord,” said he, ‘niggers’ time hab come at last, 
and now we gwine to hab a black sun.” _~ 


‘“*What did the Israelites do after they crossed the 

Red Sea ?” asked a superintendent of a Sunday-school, 

eit dried themselves!” said a shrill-voiced little 
rl. 


Two Yankees strolling in the woods, without any 
arms in their possession, observed a bear climbing a 
tree, with its paws clasped around the trunk. One of 
them ran forward and caught the bear’s paws, one in 
each hand. He then called out to his comrade, ‘‘Jon- 
athan, run home and bring me something to kill this 
varmint; and mind you don’t stay, for I’m in a fix.” 

Jonathan ran off, but staid a long time. ° During the 
interval the bear made several desperate attempts to 
bite the hand of him who held it. At length Jona- 
than came back. 

‘Hullo! what kept you so long?” 

“Well, ’ltell you: When I got home breakfast 


“was ready, so I staid to eat it.” 


‘¢ Well,” said his comrade, **‘ come now, and hold the 


critter till I kill it.” 7 1B 
Jonathan seized the bear’s paws, and held the ani- 


mal. 

Well, have you of him?” 

**T guess I have.” 
“Very well, then. Hold fast, for I'm off for din- 
ner.” 


The pastor of a ger church at a Sunday-school 
concert said: ‘‘ Boys, when I heard your beautifnl 
songs to-night I had to work hard to kéep my feet 
still, what do you suppose is the troubg with them?” 
Chilblains, Sir!" shouted a little six-year-old. 


How perfectly satisfactory was the conduct of that 
brave old Puritan who rode up to the door of the 
house of the girl of his choice, and having desired her 
to be called out to him, said, without circumlocation, 
‘“* Rachel, the Lord hath sent me to marry thee!" 
when the girl answered, with equal promptness and 
devoutness, **‘ The Lord’s will be done !” 


— 


Youne Lapy. “Oh! Iam so glad you like birds; 
which kind do you admire most ?” 

Oup Squvas. * Well, I think the goose, with plenty 
of stuffing, is about as good as any." : 


— 


A Tribune correspondent dined at a house in Cali- 


fornia, when the hostess expressed a-desire to see a - 


greenback epecimen. He produced acrumpled twen- 
ty-five cent postal currency. She turned it over and 
over with keen curiosity. ‘‘It seems very strange to 
me that this should be money,” she said. “It don't 
look like money.” ‘* What does it look like?” ** Well” 


(hesitatingly, and with the utmost sincerity), 


looks—like—a label for an oyster can!" 


A New Hampshire editor, who has been keeping a 
record of big beets, announces at last that “the beet 
that beat the beet that beat the other beet is now 
beaten by a beet that beats all the beets, whether the 
original beet, the beet that beat the beet, or the beet 
that beat the beet that beat the other beet.” 


— 


A young lady having asked a gentleman the size 
of his mon | he sent the following: 
‘The size of my neck! That's remarkably strange, 
And admits of a very significant range ; 
‘A neck-tie, a collar, sore throat, a halter, 
And others, enough to make a man falter; 
Let this tender reply anxiety check, Pe 
The wet of your arm will just go round my 
neck !' 


“My son,” said an anxious father, “why do you 
nse that nasty tobacco?” The boy, declining to con- 
sider the question in the spirit in which it was asked, 
replied: ‘To get the juice.” 


— 


A musician, whose nose had become distinctly col- 
ored with the red wine he was wont to imbibe, said 
one day to his little son at the table: ** Yon must eat 
bread, ber: bread makes your cheeks red.” The lit- 
tle boy re _ _— what lots of bread you must 
e up < = 


i 


What goes most against a farmer's grain ?—Hisreap- 
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dog barked as she passed. 
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S) RUNS ‘THE WORLD AWAY. 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 


TEAKS' AND TEARS 


LOVE TrRNTD TO TO FIRE. 

Azarea passéd, with stumbling feet and bent 
head through the daik passages that led from 
the room where Mowbray basked by the fire, to 
habit, that trick of 


the back-door of the house: 
eustom which asserts its supremacy even during 
those periods when Kuman souls are sustaining 
the keenest agony they.are capable of expe- 
riencing—habit made her put out her hands be- 
fore her to guard her head from concussion with 
anv unseen object. 

She reached the back-door at last, and pulling 


back the heavy bolts, paused on the threshold, 
‘ed for an instant by the calm beauty of the 
scene before her. The mmonlight was shining 
brightly down the court-vard; the deer’s head, 
the antlers of which stood in shadowy abruptness 


4 over the old-fashioned clock. was steeped in the 


Ss 
> 


the sombrous groups of trees 


nt baa of a sheep disturbed in the fuld—all 
spoke of serenest peace. 7 
A heart less bitter would have been calmed by 
the solenin loveline-s of the scene. But Azalea 
was suffering an agony keener than death. It 
may be cruelly hard for bné who vearns to: live 
to vield up the last.breath that divides the living 
day and awesome@darkness of the night which 
‘**knows no morning: But when death is in 


vour heart: when the last throb of faith is sobbed 
out,.and the warmth of a great love turns to 
a-hes; when passion, treacherous and subtle, still 
lingers to sting the old wound into agony, is not 
that harder to endure than a mere sighing out 
of failing breath, a simple surrender of all phys- 
ical sensation? Azalea walked quickly through 
the ecourt-vard. She dreaded observation or com- 
ment on her movements. She need not have 
feared either. Her lover was still dozing by the 
fire. ld Sally was peering over her needle- 
work in the kitchen chimney corner. The watch- 
: The cold worm on 
the pani writhed under her hasty feet—but these 
were thé only living things affected -by her move- 
ments. She walked quickly through the dew- 
wet glooms of the avenue. and only paused when 
she eame to a shadow more dense, a spot more 
secluded than any which she had vet penetrated, 
and there she flung herself down on the grass, 
she clenched her hot hands in the cool herbage, 
and turned the agony of her eves toward the 
their serene indifference exasperated her. 
She asked herself, fiercely, why all should be so 
ealm when her heart was in torment. She 
moaned aloud in her pain, and then she cast her 
face to the earth and cried, ** Oh, my love, my 

The adjuration was addressed to a memory 
rather than a reality. The words had no sooner 
past her lips than she knew them to be a lie. 
She had no love now. All was frustration and 
barrenness. 

‘*Oh.” she said, 

—Can not I die and cease te feel 7’ 

Looking up she caught sight of the light that 
glimmered in the library window ; her eyes soft- 
ened foran instant as she involuntarily pictured 
to herself the graceful head of her lover, thrown 
back on the cushioned chair, the eves closed in 
sleep. the full lips half openéd under the shad- 
ow of the drooping mustache. She was seized 
with an irresistible longing to go and look in at 
the window. Her love was outraged, her heart 
bruised, but she was a woman, and she could 
not keep away from the hand that had dealt her 
mortal agony. 

Thurstan was still sleeping when Azalea 
reached the house. She leaned back in the frame- 
work of magnolia leaves which fringed the case- 
ment, and looked at him Jong and steadfastly. 
Presently he stirred and called her name. 

** Are you not caming ?” she heard him say. 

& strange smile Jplaved round her pallid lips 
as she passed round the house and re-entered the 
portal. 

** Yes, I am coming,” she said, softly, to her- 
self. 
was in high*spirits to-night.. He 
hummed snatches of song as he lolled on the old 


stars: 


‘*is there no end to this? 


‘*T almost wish that I were not going to-mor- 
row,” he sighed. 

**Stay, then,” Azalea said. They were the 
first -words she had spoken this evening, but 
Thurstan had been too preoccupied to observe 
her silence. ‘ 

‘*})o you wish me to stay?” He looked into 
her face with a sudden access of passion thrill- 
ing his heart and brightening his eyes. He 
would have drawn her toward him, but she 
averted her head, and quietly disengaged his arms 
from her waist. 

‘*I do not know,” she said; and this time he 


_ was struck by the faintmess of her tones. 


damask sofa, his arm folded round Azalea’s waist, . 


his head pillowed on her breast. 

The fire blazed cheerily on the hearth. The 
revolving shadow of the mill, the. darkening 
night, and the eerie gusts of wind that wailed 
through its cloudy gloom, were shut out by the 
ruddy sheengof high crimson satin curtains. 

A faint smell of dead flowers came from a 
vase that stood on a small table near Azalea. 

“*Yeu have not put fresh ones in to-night,” 
Thurstan said, referring to the shriveled leaves 
he was-crumbling in his disengaged hand. . 

**No,” she answered, quietly. ‘I did not 
pick any flowers to-night.” 

‘“What have. vou been doing, .sweet?” he 
asked, vawning slightly. He was so good-tem- 
pered, he could atford to feign an interest he 
did not feel in her proceedings; but he might 
have spared himself this little effort of polite- 
ness, for Azalea did not hear, or, if she heard, 
did not heed his question. 

Could any lorn wayfarer have peeped in at the 
easement hig heart would have throbbed with 
envy at the apparent luxuriousness of the scene 
within, 
' Dusky grapes were piled up in an old china 

dish near Thurstan’s hand; in the exuberance 
of his content he dangled thé misty berries be- 


fore Azatea’s face, rubbing off the bloom against: 


the red lips avhich refused to open and receive 


them, and then swallowing them himself, be-_ 


tween the pauses of his song. , 
The room seemed o’erbrimming with comfort. 


" Even ‘Thurstan was dimly affected by the sensu- 


ous repose of the hour. 


Tt is bed- 


* You are tired,” he said, kindly. 
time. Shall I carry you up stairs 7 

She shook her head; so he passed before her 
and bounded lightly up the dark oak steps, sing- 
ing and smiling as he went. 

His heart was holding festival that night, 
while hers was black with storm. . 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
HOW THEY PARTED. 


Tre night was far advanced, and Thurstan 
slept. soundly, happily unconscious of all the 
tragedy in the wakeful face bent over his. 

She had watched him thus for some hours ; 
he had drawn her head to his shoulder and bade 


her lie there, and she obeyed at first, but as soon. | 


as he slept she sat up again, feeling as if she 
were suffocated by his touch. The blank dull- 
ness of her pain was passing away. She no 


longer stared at his face without meaning. She 
no longer asked herself *‘Is it so?” In those 


dark hours the doubt had strengthened into ter- 
rible distinctness. She looked at his hand still . 
warm with the clasp of her own, at his lips which 
had lately sought hers with a sleepy good-night 
kiss; in her heart she repelled the treachery of 
his caresses, and loathed the cheat he put on her. 

are false — false — false,” she said. 
** Your face is hateful to me.” 

He turned: his head into the line of a moon- 
beam, that streamed across his pillow, and a 
wild thought came into her mind. 

‘*Supposing that moonbeam could kill you. 
Supposing that you were to die to-night, that 
you could not move again. Suppose, Thurstan, 
that I were to make you so that she could never 
hear your footstep, or blush at your voice, or 
return your kisses excepting in. memory. I 
should grudge her the memory, though, and 
should have to kill her so that she might not 
think of you.” 

How handsome he looked as he slumbered 
thus—the moonlight shining on his close curled 
head, round throat, and noble outline of chest, 
the somewhat stern character of his beauty soft- 
ened by the pathetic helplessness of sleep! ; 

‘* Hie was not meant to die yet,” she mused, 
as she leaned her chin on her hand and watched 
him with white face and burning eyes. 

Iie was not meant to die yet, she thought, not 
until he had worn out all that strength, until his 
full voice was cracked and thin, his bright eves 
dull, and his firm steps feeble; but if he died 
now he would tell no more lies, would die in the 
bloom of manhood, in her arms, hers would be 
the last kiss he felt—he should never rise from 
tht bed to meet another wOman’s welcome! 

The dark thought was standing out clear in 
her mind now; that which her heart foreboded 
when she heard his careless laugh by the fire- 
place down stairs, was now fashioned into a 
determination. 

‘* He must die, he must die!” she repeated to 
herself, and the clock that chimed on the stairs, 
and the branch that beat against the window- 
pane, seemed to echo her words. She started 
when she heard a faint chirrup and stir in the 
elm-tree ‘outside. ‘It will soon be morning,” 
she thought. She unclasped his hand gently 
from her arm, and laid it by his side; then she 
slid away from the bed, and felt her way to the 
pistol-ease that stood on the drawers near Mow- 
bray’s head. 

‘*T always said it was dangerous, keeping 
loaded pistols in the room; but Thurstan liked 
to have some protection in this lonely old house 
—he did not think who would use them against 
him—but then he should not have murdered 
me first.” 

She stole back noiselessly, her delicate little 
hand overborne by the weight of the deadly in- 
strument it carried, and then she crept into bed 
and looked again at the sleeper. 

‘* Why should he not die ?” 

This man had been the only human thing she 
had ever cherished. No mother’s hand had ever 
blessed her head ; no sister had laughed and wept 
by her side during youth's April season of blithe 
joy and impulsive sorrow. But she did not feel 
that she had missed any thing from her life after 
she knew Thurstan Mowbray. She reverenced 
his slightest word; her vivid sympathies had 
made his wishes her own. She lowered her fine 
intellect by striving to bring it to the level of his 
narrow capabilities. She cared not for heights 
he could not ascend. She took no pleasure in 
perceiving a poetical when he could only see the 
practical aspects. 

So far from feeling discomfort at being mis- 
understood, it was the constant endeavor of her 
heart to restrain the soafings of a mind that was 
apt to range above the scope of her lover's men- 
tal vision. 

Some women had loved Thurstan Mowbray 
for the benefits they had reaped from his hands; 
others had fed his vanity with ephemeral devo- 
tion, born of lust and idleness; many had given: 
him love-tokens worth gold and silyer: but this 
woman had trampled down her mind at his feet, 
and every faculty of her being rejoiced in the 
sacrifice—if sacrifice it could be called; for her 
whole heart gloried in its consummation. He 
was all in all to her; she prized even her beauty 


only because it pleased him; she exulted in life 
only when the day was brightened by his pres- 
ence. She would not have cared if all the hours 
of his absence had been struck out of her total 
of existence: without him, her heart ached with 
heaviness; with him, she was as a bird mad \with 
joy because spring has come. . \ 

All the divine fervor with which a southern 
worshiper lays her best and purest thoughts at 
the feet of some imaged deity; all the intense 
half-savage tenderness with which a wild animal 
cherishes its young, this desolate woman had 
lavished on him who was the one life of her life, 
the alpha and omega of her existence. And 
now she was watching him there, while the dark 
hours slipped into gray, and asking her heart 
why her hand should not murder all the beauti- 
ful part of her life, since it had turned into 
treachery, foulness, and:falsehood. Why should 
those dark eves open again to look a lie into her 
own? Why shouldghe ever know light or speech 
again, since he had made light loathsome, and 
sound intolerable to her? 

Between his face and: hers kept rising the glit- 
ter of two sentences. She could even see the 
shape of the letters, and recognize his handwrit- 
ing; but they quivered perpetually, so that they 
made her eyes ache, So she hid her face in her 
hands, and when she next looked up they were 
gone; but she heard them ‘singing in her ears, 
never loved any but you:” ‘‘ to-morrow I 
shall kiss you again.” 

‘*To-morrow I shall kiss you again,” Azalea 
repeated, vaguely; then she touched his lips with 
a sort of tender pity. ‘‘ No, they will never kiss 
living thing again; they will be too cold and stiff ; 
but I shall kiss them, for then they will not be 
able to stab me with lies, to dishonor me by in- 
constancy.” : 

The clock struck four. She looked hurriedly 
round. 

‘Supposing he were to wake,” she thought; 
would not let me doit.” 

She put her hand on the trigger of the pistol, 
and lifted it to a level with his breast. She 
leaned over him, so that her hair fell in shadowy 
profusion over the pistol, and over the warm heav- 
ing. bosom it almost touched. 

He had deceived and,injured her; but her 
large heart would have pardoned him that wrong. 
He might have withered her body with physical 
torture, and she would have kissed him, smiling 
the while; he had cramped her mind, and she 
had hugged the mental fetters, judging them to 
be sweeter than crowns of honor; but against 
this injury the. whele of her passionate nature 
rebelled ; in proportion to the greatness of her 
love was the mightiness of its wreck. 


When her thoughts first collected themselves- 


from the miserable chaos of confusion and de- 
spair in which the discovery of his falsehood 
had plunged them, she had prayed, ‘‘ Let me 
die.” 

But afterward, when she again felt the magic 
of his touch, the caress of his lips, a fierce thrill 
of jealousy kindled her dull anguish into fury. 

** Rather than have you touch her, rather than 
be left here alone to brood over her love passages 
with my other self, I would pass eternity in tor- 
ment.’’. 

She never moved her eyes from his face when 
she put her hand down on that cold little téy of 
iron, which was to turn sleep into death. 

Her pale lips never quivered ; the madness of 
much thought, the rack of intolerable suffering, 
had blighted all softer signs of emotion from her 


face. ~ ‘The tenseness of her agony found expres- | 


sion but in one idea: 

** He shall die!” 

He lay there a model of manly strength and 
human beauty, helpless in his unconsciousness 
as afeeble infant. She steadied her hold on the 
pistol Sand put the other arm about his neck. She 
thought she would kiss him and pull the trigger 
at the same moment. She would have the last 
embrace of his living lips. 

She slid her fingers round his throat, and 
(Thurstan’ Mowbray never knew how near he 
was to solving the great peut-étre in the gray 
dawn of this autumn morning) disturbed by the 
movement, or stirred by some vagrant dream, 
he turned toward her with a smile, and putting 
out his arm, drew her hand and the deadly in- 
strument it held, over his bosom; then drooping 
his head on her breast, he relapsed again into 
deep slumber. 

She stared at him with wild eyes while he 
gathered her in his arms. She felt the hand 
and that which it held sliding over the beating 
pulses of his heart. She raised herself and look- 
ed first at 7¢, and then with a deep-drawn breath 
she bowed her.face on his hands, and covered 
them with kisses. and her slender form was 
shaken by husky } «ssionate sobs and tears. The 
unnatural strain had given way; the fierce jeal- 
ousy, the murderous resolve, all melted into a 
murmurous sound of caressing words, a rush of 
bitter tears. 

.**Oh, my love, my love; how can I help loy- 
ing you? Can I tear my heart from my body? 
Can I blot out all the days and hours when I 
lived, and when you were my life; for it is I 
that am dead. I am dead, Thurstan, and you 
have killed me.” 

She removed the pistol gently from its prox- 
imity, so perilous to the sleeper, and replaced it 
in the case. Then she knelt down and tried to 
pray; to give thanks to Heaven for having pre- 
served her from the commission of a great sin, 
with its inheritance of bitter remorse; but in her 
heart she knew that it was not an inspiration of 
repentance, but her lover's unwitting caress that 
had held her hand from his destruction, and she 
did not dare to lift up her face to God; but after 
murmuring a mechanical formula of prayer, she 
rose and once more bent over her lover's head. 

**] will never see you wake, not that I would 
hurt you,” she added, with a shudder, at the 
memory. of what: her thoughts had been half 


~in Mowbray’s absence. 


an hour since; ‘‘ but because I could not bear 
to hear your voice or to meet your eyes—the 
old frenzy might come back, and then vou would 
not be safe from me.” 

Then her pale face, passion-warped and stained 
with tears, hovered an instant above the sleeping 
man, and her lips closed on his in the last kiss 
she was ever to give human creature. 

How much of despair w little of sweetness 
lived in that caress, th fho have known the 
sore trouble of a broken heart can best tell. 


Later in the morning, when Thurstan awoke 
and found there was-no Azalea to attend him 
at his morning meal, he was naturally disturbed 
and irritated. He supposed that she had gone 
out for one of those early walks she was so fond 
of; he thought it very unkind and inconsistent 
of her. She might have remembered that he 
was obliged to leave by an early train. He 
grumbled and fretted all breakfast-time ; he even 
went to the window once or twice, to see if she 
were coming, and then he swore, drank down 
his coffee, which was smoked (this adding to his 
feeling of injury), and taking out his watch, cal- 
culated how long he could afford to linger ere it 
would be necessary for him to set out for the sta- 
tion.» He waited until the last moment, and then 
started off; he would much like to have kissed 
her ere he went. He would have liked by his 
caresses to atone in some measure for the injury 
of which he believed she was unconscious ;, but 
he had appointed with Lady Di to meet her in 
town at a certain hour, and if he missed this 
train he would be too late. So he scrawled the 
following note to Azalea: 


** Dearest little woman. Why are you not 
here to bid me good-by? JI miss you dreadfully. 
If you want to write to me, address to the Club. 

would not leave by this train, but I have an 
important business engagement in London” (how 
mean a detected lie makes a man seem! ) ‘‘ #Atch 
I can not postpone. TI do not expect to bej able 
to get away again for some time, as Ive hdd all 
my long leave out; but be sure I shall come hack 
to you as soon as I can.—Your ever loigng, 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


Tart night Douglas received a scrap of paper 
on which was written the word ‘‘Come.” 

The only words he uttered when he read this 
appeal were, ‘‘So soon!” and then he hastened 
to Anriel. 

‘*Miss Azalea seems very ill,” old Sally said, 
meeting him with a face more wearied than 
alarmed. Sally's life had been such a long con- 
tinued weariness that she was deadened to any 
keen phase of feeling. With her, and such as 
she, the lightning flash of emotion is rarely felt: 
the cloud only deepens. 

The painful excitement of the last twenty-fout 
‘hours had been fatal to a naturally delicate and 
highly sensitive organization, and Douglas found 
Azalea prostrated by the first symptoms of the 
fever called inflammatory. 


‘*My head aches so, Robert,” she moaned, 
as he stood beside her, ‘‘and I feel, oh, so 
weary !” 


He offered to send for Mowbray, but she 
showed such distress at the idea that he did not 
again repeat the suggestion. It was not until 
she had been ill for several days—it was not un- 
til the doctor looked grave, and his own heart 
stood still with fear—that he thought it his duty 
to acquaint Mowbray of her danger. He wrote 
to the latter's address in London, but gained no 
answer, the truth being that Captain Mowbray 


had, by a great exertion of influence, induced the * 


authorities to grant him a week's more leave, 
which week he was spending pleasantly at Paris, 
whither Lady Di Merton was also gone. 

As Azalea’s fever increased and delirium dis- 
ordered her mind, Douglas could not but rejoice 
To grant her a moment's 
pleasure he would have sacrificed his strongest 
wishes; but he could not conceal from himself 
what little comfort remained to him in this hour 
of her danger consisted in the fact of his being 
her sole friend. In health and happiness she 
was Mowbray’s. Now, in the depths of her 
physical and mental distress, he could claim her 
his. 

‘“This fever is technically called Synochres,” 
the doctor said, between his pinches of snuff. 
‘“*If she has any other friends, I would advise 
you to send for them.” 

** Robert !”’ 

My darling!” 

‘*Send those people away.” 

‘* There is no one here, darling. No one but 
Robert, who loves you.” 

care of me, Robert.”’ 

“Twill; Ido. .YouknowI do. Look at me 
Azalea. See, I have got your hand.” 

His harsh voice melted into a murmar of i 
effable tenderness as he knelt down and claepéd 
in his hand the girl's slender fingers. 

She withdrew them slowly; 
seemed variable and insequent as the autumn 
leaves that whirled past the window. For a 
while she looked down thoughtfully on some 
flowers Douglas had placed near her pillow; 
she drew them toward her, and looked at them 
with curious intentness, then she commenced 
hastily plucking them to pieces. | 

‘** These are the people who have been unkind 
to me,” she said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Let us destroy 
them and fling them away. Not fling them 
away, she added, suddenly, in a tone of gentle 
courtesy. ‘* You see, Robert, the’scent is op- 


pressive, and it would be better to put them out ‘ 


of the room because I am ill, you know.” 

- These sudden recalls of reason, the struggle 
of her mind to reassert its power, and the effort 
to conceal its weakness, were more terrible to 


her thoughts | 
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Doaglas her wildest hallucinations. \His, 


heart felt to be breaking. Flinging himself 
his knees, he looked up with all his soul’s agony 
concentrated i in his eyes. ‘‘O Father!” he cried, 
‘¢restore her mind. Give back the one godlike 
attribute of our nature. How can I comfort her 
when her thoughts have wandered beyond the 
pale of human reason ? How can I tell her of 
‘Thee, when she is as heedless of my meaning as 
the vilest brute creature of Thy earth ?” 

‘‘Are you looking at the sunset?” Azalea 
said, softly. ‘‘I think there will be rain to- 
morrow ; “the sun is setting behind a bank of 
clouds. It is very late. I shall go to sleep.” 

She turned on her side, and Douglas lifted 
away, reverentially, the long trails of loose fair 
hair that fell over her face with the movement. 
lier beautifu] tresses had the dull blight of ill- 
ness on them; but to Douglas they were: love- 
lier now than in the old days, when they glis- 
teued like spun gold in the sunshine, and danced 
in every sigh of the wind. 

She slumbered for a while a short uneasy sleep; 
and Douglas sat watching her, his face calm, but 
dark with restrained pain. He dared not re- 
lieve the savage agony of his grief by allowing 
his breast to shake with one sob, or his eyes to 
ke dimmed for an instant, lest she should won- 
der at and ask the cause of his~trouble. He 
chuld only sit there, assuming a look of content 
whenever she turned her face toward him, and 
meeting the wistful doubt in her. ey = with a re- 
assuring smile. 

Such smiles they were !—they seared his face 
with deeper wrinkles, and moe im in the 
opposite mirror with their ghastly reflections of 
assumed mirth. Such smiles as a mother gives 
to the terrified glances of her babe when it sobs 
out its innocent life in the agony of a fell disease ; 
—such as those with which the Israelitish Gen- 
eral may have greeted the welcoming eyes of his 
doomed daughter. Such smiles ag are fraught 
with sharper pain than our hottest teays—w ere 
these which this man gave as a tribufe to the 
last and greatest love of his life. 

Ere she had slept many minutes Azalea awoke, 


panting, her eyes dilated and‘anxious. 


‘Qh!’ she cried, ‘*'Topaz is running away 
with the wind over the hills, and I can’t catch 
him, he goes so fast ; 


he will run into the clouds, 
and then he will never come back.” = 


‘¢T will stop him,” Douglas said, soothingly ; 
‘*T will go after him at once. But oh, Azalea!” 
he added, with a breaking voice, ‘ ‘why do an 
Jook at me so—don’t you know me ?” 

‘She turned the strangely lustrous eyes on him, 
and, staring at him fixedly, said: 

‘‘Not in the least;, but I am happy to make 
your acquaintance. T suppose they have sent 
you to take me away? It is too soon; I will 
not go yet.’ 

‘$Qh! not yet—not yet; God forbid that it 
should be yet!” Douglas said, bowing his face 


on her hands, and kissing them with despairing. 


tenderness. 

A shy smile irradiated her wan face. 

must be Thurstan,” she whispered. 
** No one but Thurstan loved me like that; he 
was my husband, you know.” 

‘*It is—it is time for you to sleep,” Douglas 
stammered, as he gently let her hands free. 
“‘It is bedtime; try and sleep now.” 

‘‘T always seem to be going to bed,” she mut- 
tered, impatiently. ‘* Why do I never get up in 
the morning? I shall get up to-morrow and teed 
the birds myself.”’ 


Presently she flung her arms up in a paroxysm |p 


of terror. 
“*T can not see!”’ she cried ; 


‘lig 
. The room was ablaze with candle- light and 


Douglas became nearly frantic at the sight of 
her vehement agitation, and the inefficacy of 
his efforts to prove to her that she was not in 
darkness. 

**Oh, it is all dark—s k,” she moaned; 
He wyll never find me 
ans; more.” 

She struck her arms out wildly, crying that 
‘‘ Jt was coming after her again.” ‘Then she 
clung convulsively to Douglas, entreating him 
tg save her—not to let it take her away down 
the dark road between the clouds. 

** Azalea, my child, it is nothing,”’ urged Doug- 
Jas, in the extremity of his distress. ** Nothing 
shall touch you; nothing shall harm you.” 

But his heart "stood still when heyemembered 
how near the silent enemy was to the shrinking 
form in his arms—an erlemy no prayers could 

appease, no terror move; an enemy from which 
not all the dumb anguish of his imploring eyes, 
nor the passionate throbbings of his aching heart, 
could shield her. 

She sank down, at last, shuddering violently ; 

still clutching his hands and entreating to be 
taken to the davlight. . Douglas looked at the 
dark shadows of the deepening night, and prayed 
that she might sleep away the long, dreary hours 
that must elapse before the first gray tint of dawn 
crept up behind the black fir grove. 

She was quiet at length from sheer exhaust- 
ion, but her eyes were still alert and anxious; 
and the drawn, pale face quivered painfully as 
her gaze followed every waver of the flickering 

candle-flame. The miserable, heart-weary watch- 
er poured out a few drops of sedative, and held it 
to her lips. ‘The kindly dranght tured the trou- 
bled spisit to rest, and in a few minutes Douglas 

had the negative satisf: ction of seeing the drawn 
face relax, and the distended eyes soften in the 
shadow of sleep. 

During the lagging hours that followed, Doug- 
las sat motionless, his haggard face turned to- 
ward the window. He dared not look long at 
the wreck of the creature he so loved, lest his 
composure should give way, and she be startled 
‘from slumber by his passion of lamentation. 

He cursed the hours that were slipping AWAY 
so fast, bearing with them the last minutes of 


_——_ ~ 


we take me to the 


that crawled so heavily over tree and meadow, 

sky and water; and yet more he loathed the 

thought of the daw , Which might rise for him 
alone. 


ing—dying,” he repeated the word to himself in 
a monotonous whisper; and as he whispered it, 
he locked his hands one in the other until the 
indentation of his finger-nails drew blood. He 
had seen death béfore ; 
strange chances to men when they had been full 
of mirth and proud in strength; he had seen it 
waste their noble thews and sinews into the 
weakness of a child’s limbs. He had seen it met 
with resignation. and with blasphemy—with mad 
terror and with peaceful joy. 
aspect, and he had learned only too well to rec- 
ognize its infallible signs. 

He would have given all his worldly wealth to 


any man who had said to him to-night, ‘‘ Yet | 


hope ;” but in his heart he knew that the look 
had come to Azalea’s face which comes but once 
in life, and that when life is ebbing into death 
—a look weird-like, but not unlovely—full of 
strange pathos, as if the perishing flesh rebelled 
against its approaching dissolution, yet with the 


foretaste of immortal peace on the serene brow 


and in the tranced, lustrous eyes. 
For some hours ’she slept quietly, undisturbed 


by the beating of the ash boughs against the win- 


dow, or by the loud surging of the rising wind. 
A storm was thickening the cloudy, dense dark- 
ness, and without all was turmoil and confusion. 
Sudden bursts of rain and hail dashed violent- 
ly against the window-panes ; streams whirled 
down the water-pipes, wearying Douglas’s ears 
by their monotonous splash. With that curious 
cognizance of detail which a mind tense with su- 
preme suffering sometimes exhibits, he thought 
how perturbed must be all the thousand tiny in- 
habitants of the pipe’s hollow, which, having 
nestled there for warmth and shelter, were now 
dislodged by this unexpected deluge. How fast 
the flat wood-louse was running over the. leaden 
ridges—how rapidly the spider was swinging up 
his tlight from that dreadful chasm, leaving his 
half-dissected fly to be swept away by the tor- 
rent! 

Then his thought wandered away to far-off 
scenes. He imaged to himself how loudly the 

must now be roaring over sands and rocks. 
He pictured wild flights of sea-gulls whirling 
amidst the foam, portents of storm and disaster. 
He remembered one dark night of storm years 
and years ago, when he had seen strong men 
sucked down like wafts of sea-weed under the 
great waters. He thought what they must be 
now, his whilom friends ‘and companions, and 
shuddered at the thought. At least his darling 
would rest at peace in an earthly bed ; he would 
know where to seek her; her sleep should be 
guarded by gay flowers and sculptured effigy. 
Better so than to be tossed in annihilation by the 
eternal recurrence of moaning waves. 

He was aroused from his vague meditations 
by the sound of a low, mirthless laugh. His 
heart seemed to grow suddenly numb, and then 
to bound into a thousand mad pulsations. Aza- 
lea was awake, and was pointing with her finger 
toward a distant corner of the room. 

** Isn’t it funny ?” she whispered ; 
there every night with the princess. 


‘She dances 
He says 


he does it on purpose to amuse me, but it does 


not amuse me; it hurts me dreadfully.”” ‘These 
last words escaped her lips with a sharp ary of 
ain. 

‘*Oh!” she moaned, ‘‘it hurts me so much, 
so much!” She put her hand to her side, and 
panted with agony. 

Douglas brought a flannel steaped 1 in embro- 
cation, and placed it gently over her chest. 

‘‘That is better,” she sighed. ‘Then she 
turned hepself on her side, and faced ,the win- 
dow. 

‘*Open the shutters, Rgbert,” she said, pres- 
ently; ‘‘the light is coming. I hear the birds 
- singing.” 

It was a dreary scene the opened window re- 
vealed to them. 

The wind was still storming through the wet 
leaves, and the rain had settled into a sullen 
mist, which hung thickly over the upland. The 
golden-brown and dapple-skinned cattle moved, 
dull, hueless shadows, through the white dense- 
ness of the meadow; on. the lake the flat leaves 
of the water-lilies were ruffled and torn from 
their stems by the rush of the swollen stream. 
‘The moving sound of waters and the faint chirp 
of a bird were all that broke the stillness of the 
colorless dawn. 

** Will he come, do you think ?” Azalea said, 
in the hollow voice that had become habitual to 
her. ‘‘Do you see him coming?” 

Then observing Douglas hesitate and look per- 
plexed, she added, with asperity, 

‘* Take me to the window, and let me look for 
myself.” 

He pushed her bed in the direction she indi- 
cated, and she tried to raise herself up, but fell 
back, weeping with eakness and vexation. 

“Lift me up,’ she wailed. can not move 
by myself.” 

He propped her up on her pillows, and she in- 
clined her head toward the casement, and rested 
her cheek on the pane. 

‘I can't see him,” she said, after ‘ghe had 
looked some time with eager, wistful éyes in 
the direction of the avenue. ‘* But Perhaps it 
is because there is no sun.” | 

She drooped down again among the cushions, 
and cried a little to herself. dg bent down 
to hear what it was she was murmuring. The 
word was choked by quick breaths and _ sighs 
heavy with tears, but it sounded like ‘‘ Thurs- 
tan,” and Douglas drew back, stung by antoler- 
able pain. 

‘Ts it always to he so?” he thought, bitterly. 
re love and faith which endure to the end to 


She was dying—his darling ‘‘ was dving—dy-. 


he had seen it come by 


}Fe knew its every — 


A 


BBS 


be with the passion: which 
glorified an hour, but has left the whole of her 
life desolate? Will she never repay me for all, by 
giving me at least one of her dying thoughts 2” 

He felt stifled and weary beyond the power 
of endurance. He rang the bell and summoned 
old Sally to come and ‘take his place for a few 
seconds. by the sick-bed. Bidding her beckon 
to him immediately, should any change occur in 

the patient, he ran down stairs, and went into 
the wet meadows, keeping, as he had promised, 

within sight of Azalea’s window. The sullen 
coolness of the dim morning assorted better with | 
his feelings than the gayety of sunshine could 
have done. He stooped down among the reeds, 

and dipped his head into the gray waters. 
he went into the old dilapidated conservatory, 

and felt about the tangles of the vine until he 
had detected some grapes riper than the others. 

She could not swallow them now, but they might 
serve to refresh her dry lips. He did not dare 
pluck her any of the roses that drooped heavy 
with rain-drops over the consery atory door. To 
her distempered imagination, the beautiful play- 
things of her youth appeared something mena- 
cing and fearful. 

**Who could ever have thought that Azalea 
would be afraid of flowers?” Douglas reflected, 
sadly. 

‘Sir, she is asking for you,” a feeble voice 
called from above; and in another second he 
was up stairs again at her door. He was fuin 
to pause when there. Something like dread held 
back his footsteps, and accelerated the hurried 
beatings of his heart. 

When he entered he met ‘Azalea’ s eyes, and 
understood from their expression that ‘she was | 
conscious. 

‘‘T am better,” 
she spoke. 

The old woman hurried from the room, weep 


she said, smiling sweetly vfs 


ing. 
**Oh dear, dear!” she sobbed. ‘‘ To see that 
poor child smile with a face like that quite breaks 
my heart.” 

“Will you please give me a looking-glass ?” 
Azalea continued, speaking the more deliberate- 
ly from the difficulty she had in articulating. 

Ife brought her a hand-mirror, and, taking it 
between her wax-like fingers, she looked at her- 
self intently. 

It was with a kind of wonder mixed with pa- 
thetic self-pity that she surveyed the reflection 
of her altered feag@wes. What she beheld were 
their pinched nostrils; drawn, colorless cheeks ; 
eyes gleaming with unnatural fire from their pur- 
ple shadows; floats of pale, dull hair drooping 
torlornly over her shoulders. 

“*is don’ t look like me,” she gasped. 
it away.’ 

Douglas removed the mirror, and she fell back 
on her pillow, and remained motionless for some 
time. Presently, after murmuring some inartic- 
ulate sounds, and with a great effort, she uttered 
one w ord distinctly. It was— 

Pray!” 

At the same moment she endeavored to clasp 
her hands together, and Douglas understood that 
at Jast the truth was clear to her,’and that she 
knew she was near to death. 

He helped her to twine the poor wax-like fin, 
gers together, and then he knelt down by 
side. He judged that a familiar, well-love be 
mula would be sweeter to her ears than any 
other form of worship; and he said the Lord’s 


**'Take 


Prayer very slowly, for she was following the’ 


words with her lips, although they made no sound. 

Her eyes half closed, and such gq change came 
over her face that he leaned over her, ecrying— 

** Azalea! oh, my darling—my darling! yr 

She looked up at him with a gleam of _recog- 
nition in her eyes, and, putting out her hand, 
patted his bowed head kindly. 

** Dear — old — Robert, " 

God—bless—” 

She broke off with a in sigh; b 
few words lay the recompense of afl the years 
of suffering Robert Douglas had en/lured. 

The dreamless sleep was creepixg on her very 
fast now. 

She did not speak again until the warm splen- 
dor of the sun streamed into the room and over 
her face. 

Then she raised herself a little, and looked 
out at the broadening day. 

‘‘The storm is over,” she said; 
this—oh, Robert—this is death !” 

As she spoke her brow contracted angearth’s 
last pang seized her. 


said, 


slowly ; 


“and even 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue peach crop this year promises to be immense 
It is said that Delaware alone will yield over two 
million baskets. Any one passing through the 
streets_o1 our city will readily believe, from the 
abundance of fruit displayed, that the reports from 
the peach districts may be correct; namely, that the 
trees are weighed down with ripening fruit. Now is 
the time for provident housewives to can the luscious, 
velvet-coated beauties. It will cost but little to lay in 
a good supply; and’when carefully canned, they pre- 
serve their freshness perfectly. 


A minister who has been recruiting among the 
Springs of Saratoga writes that.the belle of the sea- 
son wears a dress valued at the amount of his salary 
for two years, and a set of diamonds equal in value to 
the cost of a comfortable mission church, with infant 
room attached, gas-fixtures and cabinet-organ in- 
cluded! 


The Alum Springs, located in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, are becoming quite fashionable. In con- 
nection with the principal hotel there are eighteen 
one-story brick cottages,/each thirty-two feet square, 
and also several other two-story cottages—all pleas- 
ant and airy, and furnished with pprticoes. Rock- 
bridge Alum Springs are about eight miles from 
Goshen, on the Chesapeake and Ohio \Railroad. 
There are five springs within a space of twenty-five 
feet, tut cnly fur are used, one having lost its effi- 


Then 


ciency a few years ago. Alum gives the predominant 
taste $o the waters, although free sulphuric acid, lime, 
magnesia, protoxide of iron, and other medicinal - 
agents are present. The water is not distasteful, and 
is drank freely by visitors. 

In the way of personals it may be mentioned that 
Bayard Taylor has been elected non-resident Profess- 
or of German literature in Cornell University, a post 
for which he is well fitted.—Mrs. Stowe’s “ Oldtown” 
has reached a sale of twenty-five thousand copies.— 
Ida Lewis is overwhelmed with visitors.—By-the-way, 
they have an ‘‘Ida Lewis” in Ohio. A gentleman and 
his wife, in going to the ferry near Bellevue, Ohio, got 
into water fifteen feet deep. Miss Lenora Smith, hear- 
ing their cries of distress, hastened to thbir assistance, 
and in an old skiff, half full of water, propelled with 
a stick, succeeded in saving the man, and with his 
help rescued the woman, two horses, and wagon.— 
Louisa Muhlbach has recently received a splendid tea 
service from some of her Ameri¢an admirers.—At the 
ball given to the President at the Stetson House, Long 
Branch, Mrs. Grant’s dress was reported by an ob- 
server to Have been in ‘‘marked contrast to hundreds 
who promenaded about her with dresses cut in anch 
fashion that even the most blasé @ye conld not fail to 
note their shameless immodesty.”—Tennyson is said 
to be engaged on another poem. Subject, the ancient 
legend of the Quest of the Holy Grail—a cup said to 
have been made ofa single emerald, out of which the 
Saviour drank’ at the Last Supper, and which’ was 
filled with His blood at His crucifixion. 


The great Colorado Cafion, into whose mysterious 
depths the Powell Expedition have ventured, is, by 
report, about five hundred miles long—a subterra- 
nean river, with rapids and cascades, flowing be- 
tween walls of rock from two to three, thousand feet 
high. 


. The excavation for the Hoosac Tunnel is going for. 


ward rapidly. During the month of June they drove 
the heading in 160 feet at the east end, and equal 
progress was made in July.. The new contractors 
are having drills made to operate on the. roof, which 
will be ready in September, and by which they ex- 


pect to increase their progress very materially. They _ 


are also erecting buildings near the mouth of the tun- 
ne! for four additional compressors. They will be run 
by steam. They have now 200 men at work at the east 
end, divided in three gangs, which work night and 
day continuously, resting only from midnight Satur- 
day to midnight Sunday. The central shaft is down 
about 700 feet, and is sunk at the fate of more than a 
foot a day. At the west end they have just got fair- 


ly at work, and they expect to make over 100 feet a“ 


month. 


A ragged little damsel who viewed the awe-inspir- 
ing eclipse from the steps of the City Hall, seems to 
have been deeply impressed by the unwavering decis- 
ion with which the moon asserted her feminine rights. 
‘*My !” she exclaimed, as the dark intruder purened 
her undeviating way, ‘‘han’t she gouged him awfnl !” 


“It is announced that, in consequence of the spurious 
issues of $10 greenback notes, Secretary Boutwell has 
concluded to have a new,issue of all denominations 

Fi.to the $1000 notes. The de- 
o likeness of any living 


long and enter- 
ng article entitled ‘‘ Friends:in High Latitudes,” 
ich gives a very good idea of life in Greenland. 
ir language is curions; it appears to be composed 
of immensely long words. 


fur, five feet four in height, and with very long black 
hair hanging over very fat and very dirty cheeks, were 
to come into his shofPand in a voice loud enough to 
be heard at the North Pole shout, as he threw six- 
pence on the counter, ‘‘ Savekenearreatoresooratlaro- 
marouatetok?” Yet this is done every day in 70° 
north latitude, and all this tremendous collection of 
letters strung together means only, ‘‘ You must try 
and get me a good knife!” This is really several 
words; but it is in vain that you ask any native to 
separate them. White shirting is known to the Green- 
lander as satoralakayluluk, while calico takes the fear- 
ful form of illupainakpanmkuissilik ; a pocket-knife is 
known as savitukussartulangisut ; and a large skin is 
called umoringnoakomirdloakak 


A new phase of medical iprnctibe has been developed 
at Jefferson, Wisconsin. A German physician, think- 


ing an infant could not live, consulted the parents, | 


and all agreeing that the enfferings of the child should 
be ended, he administered poison, which killed it. 


The most remarkable ‘ happy family” hails from 
Chicago, and consists of one wife, two husbands, and 
four children, all living quietly and contentedly in 
one small cottage!’ The woman has been married in 
legal form to both men; but it — after the 
tirst husband was reported killed in Wattle that she 
married the second. The first husband returned aft- 
er a long absence, but, unlike Enoch Arden, he failed 
to die of a broken heart when he found hi 
spouse of another. <A council of war was 
it was mutually agreed that they wouid all d 
rether, both husbands continuing to be the 
iords” of the woman on eqval terms. 


A lion, belonging to a menagerie in Madras, th 

its tail one day into the window of a tiger’s cag 
rhe intruding member was severely injured. “The lion 
became sick, and his keepers judged that his tail 
anust be amputated to save his life. The operation 
was performed not many weeks ago, after his ma- 
jesty had inhaled five ounces of chloroform. ’ The 
surgeons entered his cage after he had fallen into a 
deep sleep and took off the diseased appendage. But 
so deep was the lethargy that his lungs had to be 
pumped into adfon by mortal aid before he could be 
aroused. 

It has been computed that in the United States no 
less than seven pounds of coffee are annually con- 


age for each Agrson is one pound and one-eighth. In 


sumed for ~ person; while in England the aver-- 


England tea is tarzely used as a breakfast beverage ; 


and, moreover, adulteration is even more extensively 


practiced than in this country, although it is distress- * 


ingly common among us. In the **old country” bar- 
ley, beans, and peas, and sundry other counterfeits, 
are sold as coffee; and it is said that more than half 
of what is retailed as ground coffee never grew on a 
coffee plant. 

Statistics show that the proportion of deaths among 
the infant population, 18 compared with the total num- 
ber of deaths, is greater in New York than in any city 
in Great Britain, if it does not surpass that of any city 
in Christehdom. Bad air, damp apartments, improper 
diet, and overcrowding, are the chief causes of this 
excessive mortality. 


What would a hardware.» 
merchant think if an ‘‘intelligest foreigner,” clad in- 
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AN HEROIC BOY.—[See Pace 557.) 
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THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD—OMAHA, NEBRASKA, THE EASTERN TERMINUS, AS SEEN FROM THE OLD CAPITOL. 


AN HEROIC BOY. 


A FEw weeks ago, on board an English steam- 


er, a little ragged boy, aged nine years, was dis- 


covered on the fourth day.of the voyage out 


from Liverpool to New York, and carried before 
the first mate, whose duty it was to deal with 


such cases. 

When questioned as to his object in being 
stowed away, and who brought him on board, 
the boy, who had & beautiful sunny face, and 
eyes that looked like the very mirrors of truth, 


replied that his step-father did it, because he 


could not afford to-keep him, nor to pay his pas- 


sage out to Halifax, where he had an aunt who | 


was well off, and to whose house he was going. 
The mate did not believe the story, in spite of 


the winning face and truthful accents of the boy. 


He had seen too much of stowaways to be easily 
deceived by them, he said; and it was his firm 
conviction that the boy had been brought on 


board and provided with food by the sailors. 


The little fellow was very roughly handled in 
consequence. 

Day by day he was questioned, and re-ques- 
tioned, but always with the same result. He 
did.not know a sailor on board, and his father 
alone had secreted him and given him the food 
which he ate. . 

At last the mate, wearied by the boy’s per- 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a little 
anxious to inculpate the sailors, seized him one, 
day by the collar, and dragging him to the fore, 
told him that unless he told the truth in ten min- 
utes from that time, he would hang him from 
the vard-arm. He then made him sit down un- 
der it on the aa _All around him were the 
passengers and sailors of the midway watch, and 
in front of him stood the inexorable mate, with 
his chronometer in his hand, and the other offi- 
cers of the ship by his side. a. 

It was the finest sight, said our informant, 
that kkever beheld—to see the pale, proud, sor- 
rowful face of that noble. boy, his head erect, 


his beautiful eyes bright through the tears that 
suffused them. When eight minutes had fled, 
the mate told him he had but two minutes to 
live, and advised him to speak the truth and 
save his life; but he replied, with the utmost 
simplicity and sincerity, by asking the mate if he 
might pray. 

The mate said nothing, byt nodded his head 
and turned as pale as a ghost, and shook with 
trembling like a reed with the wind. And there, 
all eyes turned on him, the brave and noble 
little fellow—this poor boy whom society owned 
not, and whose own step-father could not care 
for him—there he knelt with clasped hands and 
eyes upturned to Heaven, while he repeated 
audibly the Lord's prayer, and prayed the dear 
Lord Jesus to take him to heaven. : 

Ogr informant adds that there then occurred 
a me as of Pentecost. Sobs broke from 
strong, hard hearts, as the mate sprang forward 
to the boy and clasped him to his bosom, and 
kissed him and blessed him, and told him how 
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THE UMON PACIFIC RAILROAD—A PRAIRIE ON FIRE 


sincerely he ‘now believed his story, and how 
glad he was that he had been brave enough to 
face death, and be willing to sacrifice his lifé for 
the truth of his word, 


THE..UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


WE give in this Number two illustrations of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. One of these is a 
view of Omaha, in Nebraska, the eastern termin- 
us of the railway, situated on the Missouri River. 
The laying of the track was commenced from 
this place in 1865, and the first section, 100 miles 
in length, was finished within a twelvemonth. A 
great railway bridge across the Missouri at Oma- 

is now in process of construction, which will 
connect together the Chicago and Northwestert 
and the Union Pacific railroads. This bridge 
is to have twelve piers—eleven of them being 
iron of tubular construction, and the twelfth be- 
ing of stone. The river at this point runs be- 
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tween the two rival towns of Council Bluffs and 
Omaha: it is a muddy, shallow, and shifting 
stream. ~ At present the traveler is conveyed 
by omnibus ‘and steamboat between the two 
towns: afid the steamboat carries the omnibus, 
or sometimes as many as a dozen wagons and 
omnibuses, horses and all, bodily across thé 
stream. ‘The city of Omaha has a population 
of 16,000 people—one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation.of Nebraska, of which it is the principal 
town. It was formerly the capital, but has 
been superseded by Lincoln. Omaha has twelve 
churches, at one of which—the Roman Catholic 
—the pews were lately sold by auction for $200 
each; there are good schools, also a theatre and 
newspapers.. The Union Pacific Railroad: has 
here large machine-shops and carriage factories. 
The Union Pacific line, traversing the vast 
prairies of the Far West, rises quite impercep- 
tibly to a high level. The gradients not being 
more, on the average, than 30 feet in a mile, and 
nowhere steeper than 96 feet to the mile, through- 
out a length of 600 miles. It seems like a bound- 
less plain ; at first of grass, then of alkaline sand. 
Few -buffuloes are now to be seen; but a herd of 
antelopes now and then, and plenty of the little 
animals called prairie-dogs. 
Our other illustration shows a prairie on fire, as 
seen at night from the Union Pacific Railroad. 
‘The grass is almost annually burned off in some 
sections of the country. ‘lhe lurid flames, the 
overhanging smoke, an occasional tree or settler’s 
homestead standing up blackly against the night, 
the stars looking down calmly over all, make a 
scene not easily forgotten. A curious fact has 
been observed in connection with these prairie 
fires. In spots where the progress of settlement 
has prevented such conflagrations as the one 
above-mentioned, trees of many varieties spring 
up spontaneously, in what was before considered 
a treeless. district. It appears that there were 
living roots of trees in the ground before; and, 
though burned off when shooting, the vitality of 
the roots has remained intact. 


WHO KILLED COCK ? 

A cLaim is made by one of the daily papers 
that some ten years ago British birds were first 
imported into this country for public purposes ; 
and, furthermore, that to the Commissioners of 
the Central Park belongs thé credit ‘of their first 
importation. 

Without at all desiring to withhold any merit 
which of right pertains to the aforesaid gentle- 
men, truth requires us to state that as early as 
1846 Mr. ‘Thomas Woodcock, President of the 
Natural History Society of Brooklyn, at his own 
expense, brought over in the spring of that year_ 
not only many English singing birds, which were 
freed on their arrival, but also some hundreds of 
eggs, which boys were hired to deposit in the 
nests of our own birds in Greenwood and around 
Brooklyn. It may also be stated that from this 
importation a colony of English Sky-larks was 
established at the Wallabout, the merry occu- 
pants of which survived two of our winters, as 
some of the inhabitants of that vicinity can now 
testify. 

The Brooklyn Advertiser, a paper then edited 
by Mr. Lee, contained an allusion to the circum- 
stance last related in the following poem, which 
was published in its columns in 1847. It is 
headed: | 


Tur Humpre Appear or a Cotony or Britisu Sxy- 
LARKS TO THE SPORTSMEN OF New YORK AND BRook- 
ScuNG aT THE WALLABOUT ON THE FigstT oF 
May, Ten MINUTES BEFORE SUNRISE. 


Awake! ‘Tis morning prime! 

. High on a broken cloud, " 
rom an air-built crag his crimson flag 
Our monarch’s waving proud! 

Then list to the cheering call, 

Ascend the skies and sing; 
His heralds we—with minstrel glee— 
To usher in our King. 
Chorus, 
Mount, mount the azure heights, . 
Qat carol is begun; 
Hail to the dawn of rosy morn! 
Hail to the Rising Sun! 


Far from our native land, ; 
O'er stormy ocean’s roar,. 
We've brought no trump, but.a peaceful pipe, 
Which sounds no note of war. ’ 
Then list our carol blithe, ; 
Nor seek to do us wrong; 
In us you see—no enemy, 
The Pioneegs of Song. 


If, in its infant state, 
Our Colony you shield, 
We'll peal our thanks in after-years 
From many a fertile field. 
Manhattan's maids shall hear 
Our wildly-warbled strain, 
Our tales of love, by dell and grove, 
Shall cheer y estern swain. 


Now, at his tern Gate 
Our monarch coursers prance, 
We know his-burnished chariot wheels, 
We know his golden glance. 
No flagging wings are ours, 
Our voices clear and sweet ; 
And, soaring high from earth to sky, 
’Tis thus our King we gieet! 
Chorus. 
- Mount, mount the azure heights, 
Our carol is begun; 
Hail to the dawn of rosy morn! 
Hail to the Rising Sun! 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


A coLiection of the more remarkable pre- 
dents of love-letters, well chosen, would be 


both useful and interesting; and it would be 


not impertinent to examine how far the modern 
facilities of intercommunication may not have 
induced ,some deterioration in the style of amo- 
rous composition. Southey, apropos of the loves 
of Leonard Bacon and his cousin Margaret, ob- 
serves that theirs were not times in which a 
sigh could be wafted across the country by mail- 
coach at the rate of cight miles an hour, What 


would he have said of these days, in which, for 
three cents, half an ounce of assurances of unal- 
terable affection may be transmitted from New 
York to Boston in a few hours, or, indeed, the 
sigh (if under twenty words) may be wafted in- 
stantaneously by electric telegraph? Here we 
may observe that, in actions for breach of prom- 
ise of marriage, written evidence of the promise, 
though its absence may weaken the plaintiff's 
case, is far from being a sine gua non. For ex- 
ample, in a case tried some years ago, in which 
a marine-store dealer was the defendant, and a 
damsel of Portsmouth the plaintiff, defendant's 


counsel insisting very strongly that not a single 


scrap of love-letter was produced on the other 
side, the learned judge warned the jury against 
attaching much significance to that deficiency, 
observing very pertinently that it was absurd to 


_expect that the man would occupy himself with 


writing love-letters to the young woman, when 


“all he had to do was to go round into the next 


street and put his arm round her waist. We 
must not forget to commemorate the ingenuity 
of a pair of poor lovers who managed to corre- 
spond-gratis by a regular system of unpaid let- 
ters. ‘The intelligence was conveyed on the out- 
side of the letter by an ingenious cipher of ink- 
blots and variations in the address. After an 
attentive perusal of the cover the letter was in- 
variably handed back to the postman, with a 
gentle murmur at the poverty which forbade the 
damsel to claim the right of opening it by pay- 
ing the postage. 


PAT’S INTRODUCTION TO KI-HI; 


WID SAYRIOUS REFLICTIONS ON THAT SAME, 
By Tue Mciiean or Batty MULiican, JUN, 


See Illustration on Page 560. 


Sucre, Sam, is this the naygur 
They're blathering all about, 
That's come from San Francisco 
By the.Pacifie route? 
Is this the ugly spalpeen, 
Wid th’ umberella hat, * 
That lives on spiders, dogs, and mice, 
And ates his ould tom-cat ? ‘ 


Oh, wurrah! Biddy, darlint, 
"Twill be all day wid you; 

He'll swape the carpits, ’tind the teds, 
And ate cockroaches too. 

He cares for nothing but his tail, 
Which he hangs on to stout; 

The baste, he niver goes to Mass, | 
And needs no Sundays out. 


And, Mick, ye roystering dmadhawn, 
Ye'd best throw by the pick; 

D’ye twig this mollancolly chap ?— 
He'll make ye cut your stick. 

* And Dick the tailor, too, might well 

Be scared to see the knave; ; 

He'll cut poor Jim the cobbler’s corns, 
And thin the barber shave. 


Thin, whin he looks upon the land, 
"Twould make a gard’ner cry 

To see the praties, at his call, 
Rise in their majesty. 

He bates Sam Slick the clock-maker, 
And staps the miner's breath; 

He’s nate on ould tin pots and pans, 
And on tobacky—death. 


Oh, wurrah! for my father’s son! 
That e’er I’ve come to strife - 
Wid one who, just for frolic, puts 
The divil in ‘his pipe. 
And, wurrah! for me childer dear, 
And for my darlin’ wife ; 
Wid naygurs black, and naygurs brown, 
I’m harried out of life. 


A HERETIC’S GRAVE IN SPAIN. 


TuHeE Revolution is not a year old, yet it be- 
gins already to bear fruit in Spain. The devo- 
tées of monarchy cursed it for a barren tree; and 
priestly politicians foretold the speedy stretching 
of its withered boughs over a field of blood. But 
the prognostics of heither sycophants nor bigots 
have thus far come to pass. Without a Bourbon 
throne, the Spaniards retain their preference for 
a strong govérnment in the hands of a single 
magistrate; and without palace miracles, the 
refusal of the rights of burial to Protestants, or 
the payment of the Papal Nuncio out of the Civil 
List, the nation still cherishes the traditions of 
its ancient faith, The mass of the community 
have not discarded feelings of reverence; they 

ave qniy cast off the theory and the discipline 
Of intolerance. In every cathedral the imposing 
ritual is still performed; and at eventide, from 
every church tower, is heard the vesper bell. 
Some of the hoarded treasures of the sacristy 
have been sold that the price may be given to 
the poor, or that the state may pay its pressing 
debts; but there has been no hunting down of 
priests, no desecration of shrinas, Bishops and 
canons have been returned by popular election 
to the Constituent Cortes, and there patiently 
heard in advocacy of ‘their special theories of 
government and law; but the. humble heretic is 
no longer denied a Christian grave, and the 
mourning relatives, instead of by night stealing 
away the body, bear it undisturbed to the public 
cemetery without disguise or fear. It is but yes- 
terday that the influence of the English Minister 
at Madrid was invoked to obtain the concession 
of a burial-place for certain Protestants long 
domiciled in Spain, and against whom there was 
no other imputation than their contraband creed. 
Now all is changed; creeds are no longer con- 
traband. There still are bigots every where who 
would, if they could, put out the true light of the 
world, and offer men instead their horn-lantern 
of orthodoxy. Father Boland had to pay re- 
cently £200 damages in an action brought at the 


Wicklow Assizes by a national schoolmaster 
whom he had cursed from the altar for contu- 
macy, and announced as certain to come to grief _ 
in this world and in the world to come. 
can not wonder that the Archbishop of Toledo 
should have entered his protest against the pub- 
lic interment, at Madrid recently, of a young 
lady of Protestant family and faith. M. Rivero, 

e new Minister of the Interior, acknowledged 
the unchristian communication with-polite form- 
ality, and gave orders to the police to guard 
against any attempt at molestation of the mourn- 
ers assembled round the Heretic Grave. Free- 
dom from interruption in the performance of this 
most sacred rite by members of a religious mi- 
nority was a fact of social,.moral, and political 
importance, which the new government could 
not, and would not, suffer to be overshadowed by 
any doubt. It was the visible and tangible sym- 
bol of one of the great principles of the Revolu- 
tion that had overthrown absolutism in Church 
and State; and, had it been necessary, the new 
government was prepared at any hazard to vin- 
dicate it. Their precautions were superfluous, 
for no attempt was made. The populace of 
Madrid are no longer what they were.  Rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and a cheap press have Euro- 
peanized them. They may not have outgrown 
all prejudices and passions; where are the mobs 
that have? But in Spain the odious and debas- 
ing animosities on account of religion, of which 
their fathers were the dupes and tools, no longer 
exercise dominion over them. The dust from 
the human cinder heap of the Quemadaro still 
daily seems to them to rise to heaven, making 
the most ignorant and frivolous loiterer in the 
Puerto del Sol ashamed of the recollections of 
national bigotry in times gone by. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMB MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY. 


A number of one-legged veterans, remnants of the 
late’ war, have procured a charter under the above 
title, and are located at 503 Penn St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
They make the “‘ApsustasBLE Laoine Socket” Lea 
(patented), which is an ingenious contrivance of.a 
number of plies or layers of leather, so crimped over 
a Plaster-of-Paris cast of the stump that it is adjusted 
by a lacer, and always conforms exactly to the shape 
of the injured member. These legs are very highly 
praised by all who have worn them, for their great 
comfort and durability. As each shareholder wears 
the leg, they are certainly most competent to produce 
what is required; and we would advise any one need- 
ing the article to write to this company for a circular. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I wave had my WHEELER & WILSON Ma- | 


chine almost eight years, and have never ceased 
blessing the lucky chance that brought it to me. 
Not one cent has it cost for repairs, and I have 
broken but one needle in five and a half years. 


The same needle has. gone through ‘‘ thick and 


thin ;” for since I learned that it would answer 


| to use fine thread or silk for every thing, I never 


change my needle, but use the same one to sew 
thick cloth of many folds that I use for hemming 
pocket-handkerchiefs, Mrs. R. S. Brown. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Dyspersta TABLETS Cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach, “gy | Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 8S. G. WE.tine, 571 Broadway. 


* ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ry GREELEY, of the Tribune, BRYANT, of 
the Post, BENNETT, of the Herald, BROOKS, of 
the Express, MARBLE, of the World, RAYMOND, of 
the 7imes, and DANA, of the Sun —their Portraits 
Biographies, and Characters re in the New Annual 
of PHRENOLOGY and PHYSIOGNOMY for 1870, 
Also, Landseer, Lorenzo Dow, and Peggy his wife; 
How to choose a Helpmeet. All for 25 cents. News- 
men have it. Address 8S. R. WELLS, 3389 B'dway, N.Y. 


GET IT PURE. 


A pint of Pain Paint for $5, a quart for $8, or a gal- 
lon for $20, double strength, with full directions, will . 
be sent to any person, free of Express charges, on re- 
ceipt of the money at Dr. R. L. Wotcort’s Office, 181 
Chatham Square, New York; or 6 pint bottles of An- 
nihilator, for Catarrh and Colds in the head, on re- 
ceipt of $6. Small bottles sold at all Druggists. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


500 Acres.. 18th Year. 10 Green-Houses. 


Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

A most magnificent stock of year- 
lings; also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess, 
Oldenburg, moipye Transcendent, and other Crab Ap- 

ar. 


gr 
ange Hedge Plants, Rosea, own roots; Tulips, Hyacinthe, 
Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, Auratum, &c. 
lso superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
nd 10 cents for Catalogues. 4 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Il. 


CYPRESS HILLS 
CEMETERY. 


OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. ¥., 
(Cormer of Grand Stree?) 


OFFICERS: 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 

WM. J. PEASE, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 

A. S. JARVIS, HERVEY G. LAW, JOHN I. 
VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees, 

N. G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 


HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the 
best and cheapest. Contains the latest improve- 
ments—Vox Humana and Voz Jubilante. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Sole Manuf'rs, Brattleboro, Vt. 


MPLOWMENT that pave. For particulars, 
address 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt, 


We | 


FOR BOSTON - 


VIA FALL RIVER DIRECT. 
The world-renowned steamers 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
Com'r BRAYTON, Com’r SIMMONS 
Will Leave (Alternate Days) Daily, 
FROM PIER—30—NORTH RIVER, 

- (Foot of Chambers Street), 
—AT 5 P.M 
DODWORTH'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 


Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THE ONLY LINE RUNNING SUNDAY NIGHT. © 
PROVIDENCE Passengers above 
steamers will leave Fall River at 5:30 A.M. 
ARRIVING at 6:30 A.M. 
RETURNING will leave Providence at 5 P.M., 
making direct connection with the boat, and. allow- 
night's rest on board each way. 
o better accommodate the public, 
THE SPLENDID STEAMERS 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
ComManpER LEWIS, MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 

, (Sundays excepted), 
FROM PIER—28—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of an Street), 
 —AT 6:30 P.M.,— 
FOR 
BOSTON via NEWPORT. 
FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to 5 P.M., 

and at Pier 28 up to 6:30 P.M., each evening. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President, 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director, 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
' H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent, 
NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


For a Million American Homes. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF 


DRESS-MAKING 


For Ten Cents! 


8@™ Public attention is called to the great practical 
value of the forthcoming number of 


Harper’s Bazar, 
Dated September 4, 1869, ) 


which will contain a Compenntum or THe Art 
oF Dress-MakiNa, consisting of 51 Diagrams and En- 
gravings, accompanied with clear and simple instruc- 
tions whereby every lady can become her own dress< 
maker, and cut, fit, and make her entire wardrobe. 
Directions are also given for fitting patterns to every 
figure; for sewing various seams, making trimmings, 
etc., etc.; and, in a word, for all the(details that per- 

tain to the making of wearing-appareh, \. , 
$ This number of Harrer’s Bazar is\also enriched 


BY 
THOMAS NAST. 


— 


Harper’s Bazar, 
An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 
10 cents a Number; $400 a Year. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
ae, and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashion 


From The Nation, July 22d, 1869. 


Harper’s Bazar, far from being the trivial paper 
that one might hastily suppose, is an excellent one. 
Like all the periodicals which the Harprrs publish, it 
is almost ideally well edited, and the class of readers 
for whom it is intended—the mothers and daughters 
in average families—can not but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making vine many homes happier than they 
may havé been before the women began taking les- 
sons in personal and household and social manage- 
ment from this good-natured mentor. Then, apart 
from its claims to feminine respect and liking, the 
more oy ene part of humanity and creation’ may 
properly be much obliged to it for its services to the - 

eat cause of dressing well, and preyed for help- 
ng on the cause of dressing well at not too great an 
expense. No doubt, a certain appreciable percentage ° 
of the beauty which to-day makes American women 
the envy of the foreign feminine world, and a chief 
glory of our native land, is due-to little hints that they 
get from the Bazar. Of the Weexty and the Monta- 
Ly there is nothing that our readers need to be told. 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS: 


Harper's Macaztnz, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's WEEKLy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinz, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or avy 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, WEEKLY, Or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. ® 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazineE 24 cents a ge for the Werkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazrnr, ‘or 20 cents for 
the WrEk.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
— to the order of Harprr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


FOR ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125.; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ingertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


~~ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 
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q . with various other attractive features, especially 
a A DOUBLE-PAGE CARTOQN, 
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Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces, Grapes, 
as 
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YOUR OWN PRINTING. | Removed to 335 Broadway.  |HARPER & BROTHERS, 
= The Novelty is the best 


Press ever invented with A THE COLLINS | 90 FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORE, 


which to do your own Have just Published: 


printing, and is second W ATC H FA Cc T 0 RY. PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 


eral Jo nters. 
The Collins Metal and Jewelry Factory has re- or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History 
moved from #7 Nassau Street to their splendid | Plography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Send to BENJ. 0. WOODS, | | J. Lossixa, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
Proprietor, 351 Federal St., No. 335 BRQADWAY. of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 


Boston, Mass., for descri tive circular containing tes- ravedjon Wood by Lossing and Barritt, chief 
timonials from all parts of the country, with specimens om Ori inal Sketches by the Author. Comp 
of work done on the press, and specimen sheets of and although gold at & moa a ice are not in One Volume, 1084 es, large 8vo. Price, in 
Types, Cuts, Borders, &c. crate price, Cloth, $7.00; Sheep, $8 50: Full Roan $9 00; Half 
passed in appearance and for time by gold ones Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00 . : 


mproved, but the price remains the same, - | THE SEVEN CURS 

Those of extra fine finish, $20. Gents’ and La- Cc ES OF LONDON. By James 
dies’ sizes. Jewelry of the richest styles, in every GrEEnwoop, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual," Author of “The 


VICK’S 
Illustrated Catalogue 


respect equal to the h True Histor ofa Little amuffin,” ‘* Reuben Dav- 
We have but Gnest gold, at one-tenth the ts ‘wild Sports of the World,” &c. S8vo, Pa- 


and are not responsible for the bogus and worth- MERCHANTS. A Book for 


- Boys. y H. R. Fox Bourne. With Portrait of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES,|; goods sold at cheap Jewelry establishments, Peabody and 94 Cloth 
itt Collins Metal Watches and Jewelry can be $1 00. : 
Hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting, | | SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GER- 
IAP ‘©. MANY, AND SWITZERLAND; or, Experiences 
Is NOW PUBLISHED, C. E. co INS & co of an American Journalist in Europe. By 
, Address JAMES VICK, | (Up Stairs). | SANDS'S PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The 


Teacher, the Pupil, the School. By NarTsanieL 


LOSSING’S WAR OF 1812, | Sanps. 8yo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 


Rochester, New York, 


GRAND EXCURSION TO 


Nn | tion of the Attractions of the Country, and a Care- — 

LA K E S U PE R I O R ) Seng FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF | fu) Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss : 

by Pen as involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
| story, Biography, Scenery, Retics, and Tradi- 
eth acid and tions of the Last War for American Independence.-] Lurse or Piaces tn the Rucel 
o7th,” at slack, ps Detroit, fich., the fol- LIVINGSTON’S PATENT By B. Rooseverr. With Characteristic Il- 

oa take '/BRACED WEB SAW. \' trations, engraved on Wood by Lossing & Bar- | 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

"Re d and other information obtained b ritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. | THREE SEASONS: IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
y | Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Treating of: Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
= EEE ce, In Clotn, > ; eep, ; £u oan, - Cure: ine- Making and Wine ° 
SPPHIANNA & CO., Ag'ts, Cleveland, O.; Price, in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, ' e; e D s, Red and White; 
BUCKLEY & CO., Ag’ts, Detroit, Mich. ; $9 00; Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $1000. | Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By 


or J. T. WHITING, Manager, Detroit, Mich. WitiiaM J. Ftaae. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw . Mr. Lossing not only writes excellent history, but 


, ; ‘and in more general use than any other in he collects the materials from which that history is | RHETORIC: a Text - Book, designed for Use in. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. the United Stale. For Sale by al first-class ig Schools and Colleges, and for Private 
re Dealers. ade e | 3 oO ev. E. O. Haven, D.D. ._D., President © e 

Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., bets Northwestern University. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 8 ulness 1n acquiring knowledge, and sagacity an ~~ 
MEN anv BOYS MAKING MONEY. 7 : truthfulness in using his acquisitions, modern research # PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, 
9 Do» ’ . ’ ? . Sweet Quining is warranted | and criticism are putting beyond all question, thus re- wit agrams and Suggestive Pictures. By Fran- 


SWEET equal—dose for dose—to the sul- | futing that ignorance which would*have it that the ois A. Marcu, Professor of the English Language 


15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. hate (bitter) Quinine, with the | Father of History was the Father of Lies. Mr. Los- | and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, 


eal : mportant advantage of bein sing’s industry is equaled only by his conscientious- Author of ‘‘ Method of Philological Study of the En- 
SYCHOMANCY, Fascination; or, Science of the QUININE oueet instead of bitter. : ing ness, which leads him to treat all parties to the War giish Language,” ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Soul, as applied to the purposes of life. 400 pages, . Svapnia is Optum Pertriev of | of 1812 with the utmost impartiality, agd to give all | nglo-Saxofi Language,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 

Cloth. By Hervert Hamivton, B.A. A curious book its sickening and poisonous prop- | the facts that throw light upon the coritest, which is |. 
i for inquisitive people. It contains complete iustruc- erties. It is the most perfect | a ndvelty in writing about it, for never was the his- | THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
‘ tions to acquire this wonderful power over men or SV APNI A Anopyng and SooTHING Gousan tory of an important war told in a more partisan man- Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
animals. Can be rere re Dd os stamp 4h / yet discovered. ner. than that of our second conflict with England. tive of Travel, with Studics of Man and Nature. By 


and address to . W. Co., ld by druggists, prescribed by-best physicians. * * © The time has come when it is possible to write Atrerp Russet Wattace, Author of “‘ Travels on 
| 41 South 8th Street, Philadelphia. me ARNE F ARR, & CO. + Pao New York. | Of it with candor as well as with spirit, as Mr. Lossing | the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm Trees of the 
; VE Al UMINIUM ZE we are beginning to understand its real effect on the gant Illustrations. rown 8yo, Clot ° 
H A R P E R ’ S : IMP RO D BRON country, and when it is possible to discuss its charac- : ." 


ter and its consequences in a philosophical manner, as | FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genro 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. Mr. Lossing discusses them. Pee It ie proper thatthe | C.Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
et The Improved Aluminium history of such a contest should be given in a sound $3 50. 

Bronze is a metal differing en- | Manner; and such is the work that Mr. Lossing has o : 
tirely from any ever offered to | Placed before his countrymen, after immense exer- _HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
the public. Its qualities and | tions to make it worthy of their approbation. That IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 


. NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869, 


resemblance to Gold are such | they will well appreciate what he has done so thor- through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
that even judges have been | OUghly is a thing of course. For young persons who tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Swiitzer- 
ConrTENTSs: deceived. It has seriously oc- | Would have correct views of their country’s history, land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
cupied the attention of scien- |; can Its its |. Great With a Map 
tific men, and has not onl eliness, its accuracy, its high tone, and its exhaust- |“ corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Frrrines. 
P called forth the eulogiums ive character, render a fine opening work for youth- Revised Edition : Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
Pe UE ~ pe mn apher’s Outfit/—Gold Hill and the press in consequence of its ful readers, whose minds are al injured by the er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 
Silver City. — The Nettie. — Pyramid Lake. — peculiar properties, but has | perusal of su ries. * * The volume is’ 
ee ee er eatioh — also obtained acGold Medal rfectly printed, no European or American book ever | HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
he aby Renee...Caton in the Raby Rance.-- at the Paris Exposition. aving come from the press in a more elegant state. |- Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a ; 
Shiftin Ra d oMounds y Cec mg Shoabone The movemehts are well fin- | The paper and the binding are faultless. In fact, the Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
; , o OOK pieases the eye as much as it affords food‘for the and Italian, on a New and improve ethod. in- 
Falls “Natural Bridge % ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these goods are | 000K th h as it affords food he" d Itali N di d Method. I 
own factory, I am enabled to | Mind. It should be in library, public and pri- tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
. THE EYE AND THE CAMERA. 3 warrant them as excellent time-keepers vate, and in the hands of all persons who would un- | Travellers." By W. Pemuroxe Ferrines. Assisted 
i ILLustRations.—The Photographic Camera.— Prior From $16 To $22 4 derstand American history, and who would acquire by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
“ Photographic Opergting Room. — The Inverted Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which knowledge thereof from the highest available sources. cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
Syebali.— will be sent, postpaid, on demand. — Boston Traveller. } Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
of the Hand. ; Goods sent b D. Harrer & Brotners will send the above work by 
Taking StereoScopic Pictire Objects Address ES D. GUENIN LL il, e id, to an the United States 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. pos epa y part of 
Stereoscopic Caghera.—Sliding StereoBeope. on receipt of the price. 
OUT IN THE STREETS: ARLOR STEAM ENGINE: made entire- The New. Novels 
BORDER REMINISCENCES. ly of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; will | 
moralize egro. — ~a-yer anger; a child can work it. nt free, with instruc- 
Scene in Doak y ~~ Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave tions, for $1 00; three for $2 50. Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


{ Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275 and upward. ‘ 
( A SUMMER FRIEND. New Cabine ; “Organs } mae $45 ‘an 4 apwar a. cond- WALTER HOLT, No. 102 Nassau Street, New York. 

A HEALTH TRIP TO BRAZIL. and Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to A DAY FOR ALL. Address 3 
} ILLustRaTions. —Street Scene, Pernambuco.— | at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ; HORACE WATERS. $ A. J. FULLAM, 650 Broadway, N.¥ 


TY. By Henry Krnosrry, Author of “ Stret- 
ton,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas.—Hauling in a Dol- MY DAUGHTER ELINOR. A Novel of American ‘ 
hin.—Para, from the River.—The Environs of Society. 8vo, Paper, $1 25 


ara, —Snake Merchant.— Monkeys for Sale.— HA RPER & BRO HE 9 -} |; 
4 Pernambuco.—Street in Pernambuco.—Ox-Cart. CORD AND CREESE.. By the Author of ‘* The 


—Pack Horses.—Fleet of Jagandas.—Suburbs of odge Club.” Illustrated. S8vop Paper, 75 cents. 
Pernambuco.—Bahia, from the Bay.—Avenue of i 
Palms.—Market Scene, Bahia. STRETTON. A Novel. By Henry Kryestey, Anthor 


BOB WHITE. of ** Geoffrey, ‘**Ravenshoe,” 
rue Quail. — Head of Bo te, Life Size. — 
Covey Alarmed.—Head of California Valley Quail ‘ . THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 


De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 


Life Size. Cloth, $1 25. 


IN QUIET DAYS. _ FROM AUGUST 16 To SEPT. 2 5: THACKERAY’S NO 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “Joun Hatr- : 
ly printed, with the Author’s 


FAX, GENTLEMAN,” New Edition, béanti 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — ‘*Mamma, Be bring Good <= own Illustrations. 
—‘‘ Marriage is a Great Mystery.” VANITY FAIR. 32 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50.cts. 


VIRGINIANS. 1650 Illustrations. Svyo, Pa- 
AN AUTHOR'S MEMORIES OF AUTHORS. Franklin Square, New York, August, 1869.- | 735 %5 cents. fe 


ILLustBaTions.—S. C. Hall.—Mrs. S. C. Hall. THE NEWCOMES. 162 Hlustrations. 8vo, Paper, 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS. . 75 cente. 
T00 CLEVER BY HALF. | We invite the attention of Booksellers to our Special List|  o ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. Portralt of 

HE PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. ° ° Author and 64 lllustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
LEANDER DOOLITTLE. of Books, wh we well sell on the ollowing Terms, or Cash, Harper & Broruners will issue immediately 


M ‘CaRTOY. New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, I llustrated 
Y ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Jusrm M'Ca Jrom the 16th of August to the 25th of September, after whith \ tw the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


one. 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


Cuaprer XXVII. The onspirator. ° ‘ne 
Cuarren XXVIIE “Ah, bear in Mind thatGar- | our Terms will positively be as heretofore. 


den was Enchanted.” 


and I. 7 GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated, 
ENEMY. On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. Discount, and Five per cent. for Cash. TO MEND. 8y0, Pe 
“ “ “ per, 35 cents. 
wane 3° | LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG: 8vo, Pa- 
EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE. $1000 “* * SUL PLAY. 25 cents. | 
FOUL PLAY. S8vo, Paper, 25 cen 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. “ $2000 “ 35 ‘“c ‘“ “ . “ “ WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 85 centa. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. To be followed by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 

| ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and | We shall not sell at any Trade Sales this Fall. PHINRAS FINN. the irish 


Millaia. S8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


Macazux, One Bs le The SPECIAL LIST well be furnished to Booksellers om | HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. With 64 


WEEKLY Copy for One Illustrations by Marcus Stone. S8vo, Paper, $100; 


Bazan, One Copy for One 4 00 application to the Publishers. Ce 


Harper's Maeazine, Harper's WEEKLY, 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for OD. Hanrze & Brorness will send any of the above 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Your, | | HARPER & BROTHERS. States, on receipt of the price. 
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